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History of Unemployment Insurance and Public 
Employment Services 
FRITZ KAUFMANN 


Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, New York State Department of Labor 


HE HIsTORY Of unemployment insurance 
Ta over the world is closely interwoven 
with the history of employment exchanges. 
In all countries where governmental unem- 
ployment insurance has been established, it 
has been recognized that no such social mea- 
sure can be effectively administered except 
through, or in close coordination with, an 
efficient public employment service. Place- 
ment service and unemployment insurance 
have not been considered as two different 
functions, but as two types of activity in- 
volved in the attack on one broad problem 
unemployment. The placement service aims 

}to minimize this problem for the individual 
by trying to place him in a job, while the in- 
hon ae function helps him to tide over a 
period of unemployment by making up part 
of his loss of earnings. 
. In the United States an unemployment in- 
surance system and employment services oper- 
bate through a federal-state relationship. Both 
are administered by the states but financed by 
the Federal Government with the state unem- 
ployment insurance systems conducted under 
minimum standards set by the Federal Social 
Security Administration and the state em- 
ployment services conducted under minimum 
standards set by the Federal Department of 
Labor. In all states the two functions are 
ither coordinated or merged within one ad- 
inistration. 















UNEMPLOYMENT INsURANCE ABROAD 


Unemployment insurance systems can be 
ivided into two main groups, ‘‘compulsory”’ 
nd ‘‘voluntary.’’ Under compulsory sys- 
ems, unemployment insurance is obligatory 
or certain classes of workers under definite 
onditions. Under voluntary systems, un- 
mployment insurance is established by pri- 


vate organizations, encouraged and in some 


instances subsidized by the state. Nineteen 
foreign countries have enacted some form of 
unemployment insurance on a compulsory, 
voluntary, or combination basis. None of 
the systems covers all workers; agricultural, 
domestic, and casual workers are generally 
excluded. In all the compulsory systems, the 
tendency has been to extend the coverage to 
larger groups of workers. Reporting that 
unemployment was climinated, the Soviet 
Union repealed its unemployment insurance 
laws before World War II. 

Like other forms of social insurance, un- 
employment compensation originated in mu- 
tual benefit societies and trade unions, and in 
all countries legislation usually followed ex- 
perimentation by such organizations. The 
experience gained by voluntary groups, 
though limited, developed a code of practice 
which, to a great extent, was later adopted 
by government in establishing unemployment 
insurance. As early as 1789 the city of Basle, 
Switzerland, established an unemployment in- 
surance plan. In England in 1824 the Jour- 
neymen Steam Engine Workers’ Society paid 
benefits to its unemployed workers, and 
in Brussels, Belgium, the Printers’ Union 
adopted a system of benefits in 1846. 

Since large groups of unorganized workers 
were not reached by the union systems, some 
municipal, provincial, or national govern- 
ments subsidized voluntary plans for non- 
union workers. In 1893, Berne, Switzerland, 
was the first municipality to inaugurate such 
a plan. Basle and Zurich followed next and 
in 1896 similar municipal plans were created 
in Bologne and Cologne; and in Leipsic in 
1903. In other instances it seemed simpler for 
municipalities to assist the trade unions’ plans 
than to build their own systems, and several 








$ experumented with subsidizing unem- 
c surance funds of trade unions. 
eer cities were Dijon, France, in 

$96, and Limoges, France, in 1897. 
st really successful plan for voluntary 
Slug umsuranmce was established in 1901 in 
G he Belg The Ghent Plan was estab- 
shec a permanent basis and provided for 
n ¥ commission to handle the funds 
n allocate them to unions or individuals 
ef certaim stipulated requirements, pro- 
dimg fixed benefits to each unemployed 
worke a to the amount received 


2 the union. The Ghent system spread to 
cues in Europe and was widely adopted 
untries which developed voluntary 

In France, in 1905, the first plan based on a 
cational subsidy to voluntary unemployment 
i. These purely voluntary 
i to union members, left large 
on-union workers unprotected, 
and compulsory insurance against unemploy- 
the next step. Such a compulsory 
olan had been established in a canton of St. 


is was 





Gall, Switzerland, as early as 1894, but func- 
choned for two yearsonly. Workers under the 
plan were required to pay contributions in pro- 
portion to their wages. In 1911 Great Britain 


insurance law, and since its enact- 
coverage has been increased. This 
has influenced subsequent unem- 
ployment imsurance legislation in other 


the frst national compulsory unem- 








UNEMPLOYMENT INsuURANCE IN U. S. 

n the United States, unemployment insur- 
ance got its start in 1831 when voluntary sys- 
tems were initiated by trade unions. By the 
end of 1934, more than a hundred years later, 
there existed 62 plans, of which 41 were trade 
union plans, 16 were initiated by private com- 
panies, and five formed by joint action of 
unions and employers. Only a limited num- 
ber of workers were covered. As in Europe 
where experience with these plans indicated 
the inability of voluntary efforts to cope with 
the problem of unemployment, in this coun- 
try, also, legislative efforts lagged behind vol- 
untary efforts. 

Following the depression of 1914-1915, the 
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first attempt toward an unemployment 
pensation law in the United States was ma 
by the introduction of a bill in the Massachy. } 
setts State Legislature in 1916. No act 
was taken, however, and not until after ; 
depression of 1920-1922 were bills again 
troduced. Such bills were introduced in ¢} 
legislatures of Connecticut, Massachusetr 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, a 
New York. In 1931, 52 bills for compuls 
unemployment compensation were intr 
duced in 17 State Legislatures, and var 
States appointed commissions to study 
problem. Wisconsin finally passed a bil] 
1932 which became effective on July 1, 1934 
One of the outstanding reasons why 
state legislatures did not act was the fear of t 
states that passage of such laws would 
their employers at a competitive disadvantag: 
with employers in states which had no simi); 
laws. Because of this block to state action, 
was necessary for the Federal Government : 
intervene. As early as 1916 a resolution fo: 
committee to draft national unemploymen: 
insurance legislation was introduced in ( 
gress. In 1928 a recommendation by a cor 
gtessional committee for employers’ reser 
funds on a voluntary basis was made. Hoy 
ever, both these recommendations failed t 
secure action. ' 
In 1931 Congress authorized an investig: 
tion of the experience with unemployment i 


1 
in 


surance in foreign countries and in 1932 | 
on this subject were introduced in Congr 
but none was voted upon. Early in 19} 
Senator Wagner and Congressman Lew 
jointly offered a bill to encourage states ©) 
pass their own unemployment compensat 
laws, but this bill was not reported out 
committee. 


Niace 
pia 





Sociat Security Act 


On June 29, 1934, President Rooseve:'; 
created a Committee on Economic Security 
“study problems relating to . . , econom 
security.’" This committee carefully studi 
all the possible approaches to unemploymet 
compensation, both voluntary and compu 
sory. Its recommendations were incorp 
rated in the unemployment compensation pr 
visions of the economic security bill iow 
duced by Senator Wagner and Representat'’ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Lewis in January, 1935. This bill levied a 
ras mad: pay-roll tax on all employers subject to the 
| jaw, allowing a tax offset up to 90 per cent of 





assachp- 
D act ) the federal tax for all contributions paid into 
ifter th, a state unemployment compensation fund. 
Zain in- In this way, the Social Security Act removed 
d in the the hindrance to state action and stimulated 
husetts the states to enact unemployment compensa- 
In, an tion laws. This bill passed Congress in Au- 
ipulsory | gust, 1935, and became effective on August 14, 
intro- | S when the President approved it. 
varioy | § The Social Security Act established a 
udy th ifederal-state cooperative system of unem- 
| bill | ployment compensation, leaving to the states 
, 1934 i the power and initiative of passing unemploy- 
vhy the iment compensation legislation and permitted 
ar of the the state wide latitude as to the type of plan 
Id place they wish to establish. By July 1, 1937, 
vantage | Bevery state, and also the District of Columbia, 
similar f @Alaska, and Hawaii, had enacted unemploy- 
tion, it | Bment compensation laws approved by the 
ment t Social Security Board. The constitutionality 
on for: | @of these state laws and of the Federal Social 
oyment “§Security Act was established by a decision of 
in Con- pthe United States Supreme Court in May, 
"a CON- 1937. 
reserv:| J In 1938, Congress passed the Railroad Un- 
How-| @employment Insurance Act, creating a na- 
iled 2 @ional pooled-fund system of unemployment 


, winsurance for railroad workers by asserting 
vestiga Bthe constitutional! jurisdiction of the Federal 


nent i:| Government over this type of interstate em- 

32 bi ; loyment and, as of July 1, 1939, excluding it 

ongre rom coverage under the Social Security Act 

1 19} nd requiring the states to cease covering this 
Lews| @employment under their unemployment com- 

ates t nsation laws. 

nsati In 1944 Congress passed the Federal Ser- 


out icemen’s Readjustment Act (G.I. Bill of 
Rights). Under Title V of this law, the 
‘eterans Administration entered into agree- 
ents, effective as of September 4, 1944, with 
he various State Unemployment Compensa- 


OSEVE. | 

rity ¢ ion Commissions to administer the Veterans 
onom Readjustment Allowances under regulations 
studic: promulgated by them. 


yy ment The first major extension in the coverage of 


ompu he Federal Unemployment Insurance Act 
corp? Bince the law was originally enacted in 1935 
on pre ook place when, in 1946, Congress amended 


intr’ the Social Security Act to cover the services of 
ntati’ “Wfficers and crew members on American ves- 
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sels on navigable waters. This coverage ex- 
cludes services of small fishing vessels and for- 
eign flag vessels, but enables all states to 
cover seamen employed by private operators 
under their laws. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN THE U. S 


During the 19th century and until the entry 
of the United States in World War I, munici- 
pal employment offices were opened sporadi- 
cally. Nineteen states previous to 1914, and 
23 states by the end of 1915, had passed laws 
establishing employment offices. Ohio opened 
the first state employment office in 1890 

The Federal Government began limited 
activities in 1907, primarily to place immi- 
grants. Motivated by World War activities 
in 1916, the federal service was expanded and 
in 1917 considerable money was made avail- 
able. In January, 1918, a United States Em- 
ployment Service became an independent unit 
in the Department of Labor. In June, 1918, 
the President issued a proclamation urging 
employers to refrain from recruiting labor in 
any manner except through the Employment 
Service. The Service was completely reor- 
ganized to cope with the emergency and to 
satisfy the needs in industries."’ 
As a result, 400 employment offices were es- 
tablished by the Federal Government, some 
of which were maintained in cooperation 
with states or municipalities. In 1920 the 
employment services were greatly curtailed, 
and not until after the depression in 1929 was 
the movement for their expansion revitalized 

In 1929, Frances E. Perkins, New York 
State’s Industrial Commissioner, appointed 
an advisory committee on employment prob- 
lems whose recommendations were resjon- 
sible for the establishment of a deinonstration 
center in Rochester in 1931, where basic 
principles and standards of operations were 
developed. Similar centers were established 
in Philadelphia and in Minnesota, all financed 
mainly by foundations, but under the gui- 
dance of the state services. Out of these 
demonstrations came the new principles of 
public employment work. 


““essential 


WaGnNer-Peyser Act 


The next major development on a national 
scale toward a comprehensive and scientific 
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approach to the public employment service 
problem was the enactment by Congress in 
1933 of the Wagner-Peyser Act. Under this 
Act, a new United States Employment Service 
was created as a bureau of the Department of 
Labor, replacing the old organization, and, 
under certain conditions, federal funds were 
made available to the states for the develop- 
ment of their own public employment 
services. 

As an emergency measure during the de- 
pression, the National Reemployment Service, 
created as a unit of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in July, 1935, operated in com- 
munities not covered by state offices, to im- 
plement certain provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. As the states de- 
veloped their own employment services, the 
National Reemployment Service was gradu- 
ally liquidated and ended its activities in 
1938. 


Sociat Securiry AcT AND THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES 


The next and most important step in the 
development of public employment exchanges 
in this country was the passing of the Social 
Security Act. Under this Act, unemployment 
compensation “‘is to be paid through public 
employment offices or such other agencies as 
the Board may approve."’ The Social Security 
Board approved the employment service in 
every state as the recognized agency. On 
July 1, 1939, under President Roosevelt's 
Consolidation Order No. 2, the United States 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor was transferred to the newly organized 
Federal Security Agency. The Social Security 
Board under this agency created the Bureau of 
Employment Security by consolidating the 
major functions of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Thus, at the federal 
level close coordination of the two functions 
was established and all states either coordi- 
nated or merged the administration of these 
two functions. 


Srate Service NATIONALIZED 


On December 19, 1941, President Roosevelt, 
acting to facilitate the full utilization of the 
nation’s manpower in the production of war 
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materials, requested the Governors of th: 


states to lend, as an emergency measure, 


tion of a nationally operated United Star, 
Employment Service which merged the pub; 
employment services of the states and terri. 
tories into a unified recruiting agency of the 
Federal Government. It was provided ¢ 
this national service would continue to per. 
form necessary functions for state unemp!| 
ment compensation agencies. | 

By Executive Order, on September 17 
1942, the United States Employment Servic; 
was transferred to the War Manpower Co 
mission of the Federal Social Security Agen 
This move was made to assure the most eff 
tive mobilization and utilization of the n:- 
tional manpower, and service to state unen- 
ployment compensation agencies was ¢ 
tinued under this order. 

On September 20, 1945, under Executive 
Order 9617, the U. S. Employment Servic: 
was transferred from the Federal Social & 
curity Agency to the Federal Department 
Labor. 

Under the Selective Training and Servic 
Act of 1940, local draft boards and the Unite: 
States Employment Service were the 
federal agencies responsible in assisting thos: 
veterans who did not have a job to return 
in procuring one. Under Presidential Re 
organization Plan No. 2, issued on July 1é 
1946, this function of the Selective Servic 
system was transferred to the United State 
Employment Service. 


EMPLOYMENT Sgrvices RetTuRN TO THE STATS 


Pursuant to many resolutions, demandin; 
the return of the Employment Service to th: 
states, including one adopted on July 4, 1945 
by the State Governors Conference, on Dr 
cember 12, 1945, Congress passed H.R. 4407 
a bill reducing war appropriations, to whic! 
was attached a “‘rider’’ providing for the r 
turn of the Employment Services to the states 
within 100 days. On December 22, 1945 
President Truman vetoed this bill in : 
strongly worded “‘Memorandum of Disap 
proval,’’ objecting both to the ‘‘rider’’ form 
of the bill and to the absence of federal stan 
ards of operation. 
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. the | garen 
State Employment Services to the Feder! 
Government, and thereupon ordered the crea. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


$ Of the | Wjnder the Appropriations Act for the De- 
sure, the partment of Labor and the Federal Social Se- 

Federal fagrity Agency, passed by Congress in July, 
the crea- | 9§46, and approved by President Truman on 
d State Tay 26, 1946, the Employment Services are to 
1¢ public Pe returned to the states on November 15, 
nd terri- 1946. Under this Act, the Federal Depart- 
Yy Of the Egene of Labor will finance, without assis- 


Jed t 


> tO per- 
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tance from the states, the State Employment- 
Services until July 1, 1948. It also authorizes 
the U. S. Secretary of Labor to prescribe 
standards for the states and specifies other 
conditions, notably for the protection of the 
staff, under which the transfer from Federal 
to State jurisdictions can be made. 


employ. Fritz Kaufmann is an administrative official of the Division of Placement 


and Unemployment Insurance, New Yo 


rk State Department of Labor. He | 


ber 1 4|| as lectured at Hunter College and New York University and published  |\® 
} . ’ , : 
- Service \ articles on the employment services and unemployment insurance. Previous 
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articles in Occupations appeared in March, 1932, and April, 1936. a. 











The Placement Service of the American Friends 
A Technique in Race Relatioy 


Service Committee: 


FRANK S. LOESCHER 


Placement Service, American Friends Service Committee 


To provide employment opportunities for trained Negroes of 
kil] and promise in fields not traditionally open to Negroes— 
where all races may work creatively and harmoniously together. 

To facslitate employment opportunities for other *‘ minority 


croup workers, where such service is not provided by other 


aEenct 

ucH ARE the purposes of the non-fee place- 
S ment service established by the American 
Friends Service Committee in October, 1945, 
with Philadelphia as a demonstration area. 

The Quakers have not set up a conven- 
tional employment bureau, but offer a service 
through which technically trained or experi- 
enced Negroes and other minority group 
workers may be brought together with 
forward-looking employers. The aim is not 
merely to increase employment opportunities 
but also to create better understanding. 

With respect to the Negro minority group, 
our major interest, the underlying assump- 
tion of this project is that the ‘Negro prob- 
lem"’ is in large part a white problem. It is 
the white man’s attitudes and beliefs which 
need to be changed. We believe that one way 
to change these stereotypes is to give white 
clerical, technical, and professional people 
the experience of working with Negroes of 
similar background and interests. 

Consider these passages from Gunnar 
Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, Chapter 30, 
Effects of Social Inequality. 


... These middle and upper class Negroes 
who have stepped out of the servant 
status, live mostly by catering to their own 
people. Not only have their economic con- 
tacts with whites been reduced but, be- 
cause they know they are not liked by 
whites and are likely to feel humilated in 
all contacts with them, they avoid whites 
in all other spheres of life. 

It is the present writer's impression that, 
generally speaking, this tiny upper group 
of the Negro community often lives in a 
seclusion from white society which is 
simply extraordinary and seldom realized 
by white people. Measured in terms of the 








Service is to reduce this “ignorance” « 
“disparity of interests.” 

















number of personal contacts with wh: 
people, there are Negro doctors, dentis 
teachers, preachers, morticians, and dy 
gists in the South who might as well, 
living in a foreign country. 

Mutual ignorance pea the paucity 
common interests is a barrier to, ani 
modifier of, social contact between ¢,. 
educated and liberal whites and Negros 
the North, even in the extraordinary cir: 
where segregation and discrimination p; 
no role. I have seen Negro and why 
social scientists together as friends and; 
leagues, but I know that when their min! 
meet it usually concerns some aspect of 
Negro problem. The Negro is ordina 
not present—and if he is present, he i 
stranger—when the whites meet to dis 
more general problems. If this is tx 
among liberal social scientists, it is s 
more true among prejudiced people in: 
classes. The Negro is an alien in Ameri 
and in a sense this becomes the more « 
dent when he steps out of his old role of: 
servant who lives entirely for the comiy 
of his white superiors. Ignorance and i, 
parity of interests, arising out of segry 
tion and discrimination on the par 
whites, increased by voluntary withdran 
and race pride on the part of Negroes, } 
comes itself an important element incr 
ing and perpetuating isolation between 4 
groups. 


The fundamental aim of the Placem 





RANGE oF ACTIVITIES 
To this end the Placement Service ass 


institutions of higher learning having Ne 
enrollment in placing promising gradu 
interviews management in business an ‘ 
dustry to present suitable applicants, 4 
offers employers skilled assistance in 
niques proved effective in integrating an¢® 
grading Negroes. 
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ends — 
| atio | PThis Placement Service, collaborating with 
: rT er organizations, specializes in white- 
liar and professional positions in business 
industry. Opportunities for minority 
pups are also being explored in education, 
sing, medicine, municipal employment, 
blic and private social work. Although 
with whol @&- Placement Service is primarily organized 
‘. dentiy assist college graduates, it will also help 
a ce well-qualified high school graduates 
© V@ith fine experience records. 
paucity 4 gga the further interest of harmonious work- 
to, ani | age relationships among peoples, this service 
rween ¢y available to non-Negro persons interested 
Negroes @@ teaching in Negro colleges or working in 
Mary circs r-racial agencies. The Placement Service 
nation pf Wo arranges exchange professorships between 
and wit Mero and white colleges. 
- 4nd of WT he most important aspect of the program 
~n is interpreting to placement and personnel 
ondinad ctors the practicality of referring and em- 
nt, he «| MPYing workers on merit, and barring none 
- to dis’ ely because of race, religion, color, or na- 
ris is ty Mpnal background. The placement proce- 
it is J e consists of approaching management 
ople ind h the credentials, taken from our files, of 
1 Ameria @pumber of persons who have the qualifica- 
| More «1 ns necessary for certain types of occupa- 
role 0:8 Wes in the firm under consideration. Indi- 
- and id uals are carefully selected on the basis of 
iF wand ir vocational fitness and social adapt- 
© part! lity. We do not ask the employer to give 
ithdran aeterence to Negroes, or other minority 
-groes,: BROUPS, but to fill vacancies on merit and to 
nt inces ke a stand in favor of'a policy of non- 
tween j rimination in employment. 
word about our relationship to the 
Placene quetional Urban League and its branches. 
saa? al regard our agency as supplementing the 
brk of the Urban affiliates. The author 
comes this opportunity to express his 
preciation for the generous counsel of the 
___.| @Mtional Urban League's staff. The Ameri- 
ce 3" Friends Service Committee believes it can 
ing Neg ad the message of fair employment to 
prada h Quaker and non-Quaker establishments. 
S ane“ Bipiladelphia, as the historic center of 
ants, & kerism in this country, is therefore a 
os id ral demonstration area. 
§ a08" WWhat has been learned from our nine 


nths’ experience in trying to open up new 
upations for trained Negro men and 


women? Which previously accepted beliefs 
about economic discrimination can we still 
adhere to; which should we question or dis- 
card? What new questions are raised? 

Twenty-nine of the thirty employers inter- 
viewed have given the writer a sympathetic 
hearing. The average interview has lasted 
about an hour, in some cases two hours in- 
cluding an invitation to lunch. However, 
generally the employer replies that his em- 
ployees would resist the introduction of up- 
grading of Negroes, or his customers would 
object. As refutation we present the avail- 
able evidence of the successful experience of 
certain concerns in Philadelphia. We cite the 
practices of department stores, banks, insur- 
ance companies, and manufacturers in New 
York and other states. ‘‘Philadelphia is 
different!"’ is the usual answer to that argu- 
ment. 

No two interviews are alike. The ap- 
proach to each employer is individualized in 
terms of what is known of his attitudes and 
the problems of his institution with respect 
to personnel and the public. In every case, 
however, we grasp the opportunity to de- 
scribe the frustrations of Negroes and other 
minority groups and the cumulative effects of 
employment discrimination. We explain 
that in the Philadelphia public high schools 
young people of all racial, religious, and 
nationality backgrounds are studying to- 
gether and playing together, that it is at 
graduation that they find some classmates 
given jobs with opportunities for promotion 
and others either turned away or offered only 
dead-end jobs. Many employers are sur- 
prised to learn, for instance, that 16 per cent 
of the students in Philadelphia high schools 
are Negroes and, therefore, under existing 
employment patterns a large proportion of 
our Philadelphia youth are being thwarted. 


DiscRIMINATION WIDESPREAD 


Discrimination in white-collar and pro- 
fessional occupations in Philadelphia com- 
mercial and manufacturing establishments is 
widespread. Our interviews with 30 execu- 
tives in 25 commercial, industrial, educa- 
tional, and medical institutions, Quaker and 
non-Quaker, are evidence that the job ceiling 
has not changed very noticeably despite the 
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war and the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. The all-out educational offensive, 
recommended by Gunnar Myrdal, has yet to 
begin. 

On the other hand, the executive secretary 
of one of the manufacturers associations 
offered last fall to give us letters of introduc- 
tion to a number of firms when we have on 
our roster qualified electrical and mechanical 
engineers or other highly trained and ex- 
perienced technical persons. He believed we 
would have ‘‘some success’ during the cur- 
rent shortage of such workers. 

Until the past month or two, despite our 
effort to reach qualified technical people 
through the usual public and private chan- 
nels, we had none registered with us. We 
now have a few and can explore this area. 
At least two concerns in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area are known to employ 
Negro engineers. 

In clerical positions the picture is prac- 
tically unrelieved. 

Much the same can be said for salesclerks. 
Except for some food stores in Negro neigh- 
borhoods and two small downtown stores, 
there are no opportunities for Negroes to 
work in sales. None of the department stores 
at the present time employs Negro salesper- 
sons, although as a result of a carefully or- 
ganized cooperative campaign by several 
agencies, some Philadelphia department stores 
may soon follow the more enlightened pat- 
tern being established in New York, Boston, 
Hartford, and other cities. 

But as in the case of the technical fields, so 
with the secretarial, we have some data that 
call for revision of our earlier assumptions. 
Religious organizations and social agencies 
have asked the Placement Service for stenog- 
raphers. Not many requests have been made, 
some fifteen during the past nine months, but 
we have been able to fill only a few applica- 
tions because we cannot locate in Philadel- 
phia trained stenographers available for em- 
ployment. There are Negro stenographers in 
Philadelphia; a large number are working 
under Civil Service. One also finds a Negro 
stenographer occasionally in offices of re- 
ligious and social agencies. (The American 
Friends Service Committee itself is probably 
the largest private employer of Negro file 
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clerks, typists, stenographers, secretaries, an; 
bookkeepers in the city.) 

In addition to the above occupations, th, 
Placement Service learned of possible open 
ings for chemists, professors in some northe 
colleges and universities, librarians, researc} 
and educational workers in unions, adminis 
trative positions in a housing authority, ; 
variety of positions in mental hospitals anj 
reformatories, and opportunities for socia| 
and religious workers, educators, physicians, 
and nurses through the programs of religioy; 
agencies in foreign countries. 


Tue SHorTAGE OF Qua.irieD NgGRogs 


Why are there not qualified people for 
these clerical and technical positions? Firs: 
of all, willingness to consider Negroes is ; 
recent development related to the increasing 
awareness and concern among some white 
people and also the scarcity of white cleric! 
and technical workers. Second, there is the 
principle of the vicious circle. Since ther 
has been but a handful of jobs for trained 
Negroes in the mainstream of American life, 
Negroes have not had the incentive to prepare 
themselves to qualify for these openings. 

Third, those who did sacrifice to get the 
training naturally prepared themselves for 
positions where there was less resistance, such 
as teaching in segregated schools or work- 
ing in Civil Service. Many highly traine 
Negroes are working in Philadelphia, bu 
they have jobs, often in government, wher 
there is less discrimination and more security 
(However, the Federal Government is r- 
ducing its personnel and many Negrocs wil 
feel these cuts.) Fourth, there is the whol 
socio-economic situation—low income, poo 
housing, overcrowding, ill health, family dis 
organization—which operate powerfully 
against Negro youth in a highly competitiv: 
economy. Even public higher education s 
not ‘“‘free’’ to most Negro youth since the; 
have to work to eat, to buy clothing, and 10 
help support their families. Fifth, Negros 
are discriminated against by many school 
and colleges. Some of the better secretarii 
schools in Philadelphia, for example, do 10: 
admit Negroes. 

Still another factor is the inadequate voce 
tional guidance of Negro youth. One finds, 
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even in 1946, that Negro boys and girls are 
being dissuaded from preparing for positions 
requiring advanced education and training. 
Counselors, white and Negro, are amazed 
when they are presented with positions 
known to the Placement Service, or the list 
of Negroes now teaching in Northern col- 
leges. 

We realize that our present staff of two per- 
sons working in a city with a population of 
more than 2,000,000 can only scratch the sur- 
face. It is our hope that before long the 
effectiveness of this approach can be evalu- 
ated and if the method should appear to be a 
valid one, that other organizations, social] 
and religious, will initiate similar demonstra- 
tion projects. 

The Placement Service as a technique in 
race relations is not an alternative to na- 


tional, state, and municipal fair employment 
practice legislation. This person-to-person 
approach can help to create a wider under- 
standing of the job ceiling faced by Negroes 
and other minority groups and thus build up 
popular support for legislation which would 
undergird the desires and efforts of employers 
who would like to employ on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis but who are reluctant to stand 
alone. 

Finally, if the American Friends Service 
Committee can assist more employers to in- 
tegrate Negroes successfully, there will be 
additional evidence to the growing body of 
experience that employment on the basis of 
ability, irrespective of race, creed, color, or 
national background, is not only a worthy 
ideal but a practical possibility. 


J Before taking his present post Dr. Loescher was for three summers asso- ~ 


ciated with the American Friends Service Committee Work Camps. 


He did 


his undergraduate and graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania. 


for bis doctoral dissertation, ‘*The Protestant Church and the Negro.’’ He 
has taught in secondary schools and colleges and published numerous articles 


| 
‘ As Special Fellow and Visiting Lecturer he did research at Fisk University ; 
| 





in his field. 














Norms for the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 


Ability for High School Students 


JACOB TUCKMAN 


Executive Director, Jewish Vocational Service, Montreal 


ne MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 

Ability is a paper and pencil test de- 
signed to measure an individual's aptitude for 
jobs requiring manipulative skill, speed, 
recognition of spatial relationships, muscular 
control, and visual acuity. It is suitable for 
administration with groups and can be given 
in about a half hour. Fore-exercises are pro- 
vided for each task. There are seven sub- 
tests. The first three seem to involve motor 
coordination, the last four, the perception of 
spatial relationships. The sub-tests consist of 
the following tasks: (a) Tracing—to draw a 
continuous line through irregularly spaced 
openings in a series of vertical lines without 
touching them; (b) Tapping—to put three 
pencil dots in a series of circles; (c) Dotting— 
to put a pencil dot in a series of small irregu- 
larly spaced circles; (d) Copying—to copy 
figures consisting of four connected straight 
lines having the same length and direction; 
(e) Location—to identify dots in a small 
square with reference to the position of those 
dots in a large square; (f) Blocks—to count 
the number of blocks touching certain ones in 
a pile, all of equal size and shape; (g) Pur- 
suit—to follow curved lines from their posi- 
tion at the left through a maze to their re- 
spective positions at the right. 

The original edition of the test (dated 1925) 
provided norms in terms of total score only, 
for subjects aged 10 to 20 years based on the 
performance of approximately 1,000 subjects, 
mostly school and college students. It made 
no provision for sex differences. The revised 
edition (1943) made available percentile 
norms for male and female adults—1,000 males 
and 1,000 females aged 16 years and over—for 
each of the seven sub-tests as well as for the 
total score, but not for subjects under the age 
of 16 years. These norms were provided be- 
Cause it was recognized that the total score 
frequently obscures marked individual differ- 
ences in the sub-tests; also because studies in 


the selection of gum wrapping machine op- 
erators, power sewing machine operators, can 
packers, adding machine operators, calculat- 
ing machine operators, etc., showed thar 
scores on certain of the sub-tests were more 
closely related to success in these occupations 
than was the total score. 

To meet the needs of counselors dealing 
with high school youth, the writer has de- 
veloped norms for each of the seven sub-tests 
and for the total score, for high school students 
aged 14 to 16 years. The subjects were 303 
boys and 334 girls, distributed in grades 9 to 
12. The median grade was 10B (first half of the 
10th grade). All were enrolled in a college 
preparatory course in several senior high 
schools in Cleveland, or were enrolled in 
junior high schools leading to this course of 
study. Seventy per cent of the subjects were 
referred for testing by the Counseling Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Jewish Vocational 
Service. The remaining 30 per cent were 10th 
grade students in a Cleveland high school. 
The group was superior in intelligence as 
measured by the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination (1940, 194], 
and 1942 high school editions). 

The mean scores and the standard devia- 
tions for the seven sub-tests and for the total 
score for 14-, 15- and 16-year-old high school 
boys and girls are reported in Taste I. 


CoMPARING THE SCORES 


In comparing the mean scores on the sub- 
tests, we find some increase with age for 
both boys and girls, but these increases are 
not consistent. In comparing the mean total 
scores, we note a progressive increase with 
age but these differences are not statistically 
reliable. In comparing the mean total score 
of 14- and 15-year-olds combined with the 
mean total score of the 16-year-olds, we ob- 
tain no significant difference. Boys tend to 


do better than girls on total score, but, | 
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NORMS FOR THE MacQUARRIE TEST 


Taste I 


Mean ScoRES AND STANDARD DeVIATIONS FOR THE 7 SUB-TESTS AND FOR THE TOTAL SCORE FOR 














yoe MacQuarrize Test ror MecHanicat Asitity ror 14-, 15-, anpD 16-Year-Oxtp Hicu 
SCHOOL Boys . AND Girts 
- a Bors - ‘wo Gis 

Combined | Combined 

14 Years 15 Years 16 Years Group 14 Years 15 Years 16 Years Group 

N= 8 | N= 134 | N=8 | N=303 | N=8 | N= 154 | N= 100 | N = 334 

Mean S.D. | Mean S.D. | Mean S.D. | Mean S.D. Mean S. D. | Mean S.D. | Mean S.D. | Mean S.D 

Tracing 30. O 7.6 | 30. 0 7.8 | 33.0 8.2. 30.9 8.0 | 30. 1 7.1) 30.2 7.9/31.8 9.1 130.8 8.1 
Tapping 35.8 - 5.6 | 36.4 6.9 | 37.9 6.4)| 36.7 64) 36.5 5.6/ 386 56/385 7.1/ 380 6.1 
Dortting | 19.1 30/184 28/194 26/189 28/193 26/196 2.8/) 204 29/198 2.8 
Copying 36.1 14.6 | 38.9 13.3 | 39.3 14.4 | 38.2 14.0 | 34.3 12.1] 32.7 12.9) 34.5 14.2] 33.5 13.1 
Location 21.3 88/216 84/226 7.8] 21.8 84] 21.2 7.0! 21.1 7.8 | 21.4 8.8 | 21.2 8.0 
Blocks 110.2 5.1/11.0 54/115 54/109 55] 81 49! 78 45] 7.9 511 7.9 4.8 
Pursuit 1/192 4.4/;,19.1 50/187 55/190 50/185 491188 46/179 52],184 49 
Total Score* | 57.4 11.7 58.4 11.4 | 61.5 12.4 59.0 11.9 | 55.9 9.6 | 56.3 10.4 | $7.4 12.7 | $6.6 11.9 





* The total score is the sum of the scores of the sub-tests divided by yy 


again, these differences are not significant. 
In the sub-tests, girls score significantly 
higher on Dotting, while boys score signifi- 
cantly higher on Copying and Blocks. In 
view of these differences among the sub- 
tests, it was decided to set up separate norms 
for each sex, even though there is no signifi- 
cant difference for the total score. However, 
the data do not warrant establishment of 
separate norms for each age group. The 


to 16 years are presented in Tasies II and 
III, respectively. 

MacQuarrie reports correlations of less 
than +0.20 between scores on the mechanical 
aptitude test and scores on intelligence tests, 


but Pond,' and Babcock and Emerson? have 


1 Reported by Walter V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Apri 
tude Testing, p. 317. 

? Harriet Babcock and Marion Rines Emerson, “‘An 
Analytical Study of the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 


: Ability,’’ The Journal of Educational Psychology, Jan., 1938, 
norms for high school boys and girls aged 14 __ pp. 50-55. , 
Taste Il 


CLEVELAND Jewish VocaTIONAL Service Norms ror THE MacQuarrik Test ror MECHANICAL 
Asitity ror Hicr ScHoor Boys AGED 14 TO 16 Ys BARS 























Percentile 
Rank Tracing Tapping Dotting Copying Location Block s Pursuit Total Score 

99 51.5 51.5 25.3 76.7 39.5 24.5 30.2 87.4 
95 44.2 48.8 23.8 62.6 36.7 19.7 27.7 81.0 
90 40.9 45.5 22.4 57.2 33.5 17.8 26.1 75.7 
85 39.3 43.4 21.7 53.3 31.5 16.5 24.4 71.9 
80 37.7 42.0 21.2 §0.2 29.4 15.4 23.4 68.8 
75 36.1 40.7 20.8 47.6 27.3 14.6 22.3 66.1 
70 34.7 39.7 20.4 45.0 25.9 13.8 21.3 64.3 
65 33.6 38.8 19.9 42.6 24.5 13.1 20.4 62.8 
60 32.4 38.0 19.5 40.2 23.5 12.4 19.6 61.3 
55 31.6 37.3 19.1 38.4 22.4 11.8 18.8 59.8 
50 30.7 36.5 18.8 36.6 21.4 11.1 18.2 58.4 
45 29.8 35.6 18.5 34.9 20.2 10.3 17.8 56.8 
40 28.8 34.6 18.1 33.3 19.1 9.5 17.4 54.9 
35 27.7 33.9 17.7 31.7 18.0 8.7 17.0 53.2 
30 26.6 33.2 17.3 30.0 17.0 7.9 16.5 52.0 
25 25.4 32.4 16.9 28.1 16.1 7.0 15.9 50.8 
20 24.2 31.1 16.6 26.2 14.8 6.0 15.3 49.5 
15 22.9 29.9 16.1 23.9 13.0 4.8 14.6 47.0 
10 21.1 28.8 15.6 21.4 11.2 3.6 13.3 44.2 
5 18.8 26.3 14.7 17.8 9.2 2.3 11.3 40.7 

1 11.6 23.1 12.0 8.0 2.3 0.1 5.5 34.7 
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Tasze III 


CievetaNnp Jewisn VocaTionat Service Norms ror THE MacQuarriz Tzst ror Mecnanicy 
Asitity ror Hic Scnoot Girts Acep 14 to 16 Years 
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Percentile 





Rank Tracing Tapping Dotting Copying Location Blocks Pursuit Total Scorn 
99 50.3 51.3 26.7 68.3 39.3 19.4 29.8 83.9 
95 44.4 49.1 24.5 56.1 34.6 16.9 26.9 74.4 
90 41.8 46.5 23.7 49.9 31.7 15.0 25.0 71.2 
85 39.7 44.7 22.7 47.5 29.6 13.6 23.8 68.8 
80 37.8 43.2 22.1 45.1 28.0 12.2 22.6 66.4 
75 36.1 41.9 21.7 42.9 26.7 11.1 21.4 64.3 
70 34.7 40.8 21.2 40.6 25.6 10.3 20.3 62.4 
65 33.5 40.0 20.8 38.6 24.4 9.5 19.7 60.7 
60 32.4 39.4 20.4 36.5 23.4 8.6 19.1 59.1 
55 31.4 38.8 20.0 34.6 22.3 7.7 18.5 57.6 
50 30.5 38.1 19.6 32.9 21.3 7.0 18.0 56.0 
45 29.5 37.2 19.3 31.2 20.3 6.4 17.6 54.4 
40 28.5 36.4 19.0 29.4 19.3 5.8 17.1 53.0 
35 27.5 35.5 18.6 27.6 18.2 5.5 16.7 51.7 
30 26.5 34.6 18.3 25.8 16.9 4.7 16.2 50.5 
25 25.2 33.7 17.9 23.7 15.5 4.1 15.6 49.1 
20 23.9 32.8 17.4 21.5 14.1 3.6 15.1 47.1 
15 22.3 31.5 16.9 19.1 12.7 2.9 14.5 45.1 
10 20.5 30.2 16.3 16.5 10.7 2.2 13.2 42.6 

5 17.8 28.7 15.6 12.9 8.0 1.5 10.7 39.0 
1 15.4 23.8 13.7 7.9 2.2 0.1 5.0 33.7 





found higher correlations with intelligence. 
In view of the latter findings, the school 
population on which the Cleveland norms 
are based do not constitute a true sampling 
of 14-, 15-, and 16-year-olds since they were 
college preparatory students of superior in- 
telligence. However, the Cleveland norms 
do not differ markedly from the MacQuarrie 
norms. At the median, the performance of 
the Cleveland group for the total score is 8 
percentile points higher for 14-year-olds, but 
is almost identical with the MacQuarrie 


Formerly associated with the Jewish Vocational Service, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Dr. Tuckman is a frequent contributor 


His “‘Correlations between ‘Mechanical Aptitude’ and ‘Mechanical Compre- 
hension’ Scores’’ appeared in OCCUPATIONS, January, 1944. 













norms for 15- and 16-year-olds. At the 7th, 
16th, and 31st percentiles, the variation of 
the Cleveland group is from 8 to 16 percentil: 
points higher for 14-year-olds, 4 to 8 per- 
centile points higher for 15-year-olds, and | 
to 4 percentile points higher for 16-year-old; 
At the 69th, 84th, and 93rd -percentiles, the, 
variation of the Cleveland group is from 1 w 
3 percentile points higher for 14-year-olds 
but 3 to 6 percentile points lower for 15-year 
olds, and 4 to 7 percentile points lower fx 
16-year-olds. 


to national professional journals. : 








HANICAl 


Dictionary Classification of the A.G.C.T Scores for 


Selected Civilian Occupations 


al Score 


83.9 
74.4 
71.2 
68.8 
66.4 
64.3 


HE DIVERSE Occupational problems of dis- 
64 charged veterans emphasize anew the 
60.7 [peed for accurate characterization of the indi- 
59.1 Byidual and the job. In addition to informa- 





















=. ion with regard to special aptitudes, inter- 
$4.4  [iests, and opportunities for employment, both 
e he counselor and counselee require objective 
30.5 (data concerning the relationship between 


49.1 

7.1 
5.1 
12.6 


ental test scores and success in occupations. 
Since Fryer’s investigation! in 1922, coun- 
sclors have found useful the data on intelli- 


9.0 Bence and civilian occupations based on Army 
3.7 
—___BAlpha scores and the occupations of the men 
who served in the United States Army during 
¢ 7th, World War I. 
ion off The range of usefulness of Fryer’s material 
ventilwas extended considerably by the study 
8 per fwhich Lorge and Blau? made of the relation- 
and lfship between the occupational classification 
-olds Bstructure of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles* 
8, hand the occupations ranked on the basis of 
nlf Army Alpha Scores. For the counseling of 


-oldsf discharged veterans of World War II, how- 
-yea"fever, this study suffers from two limitations. 
er forBIn the first place, the Lorge-Blau inquiry does 
‘not indicate the entry occupations related to 
the Part II classifications of the Dactionary. In 
ithe second place, it seems unlikely that data 
based on the Army Alpha scores are strictly 
applicable to occupations of today. 

A study by Harrell and Harrell‘ has re- 
ported upon the relation between Army Gen- 
‘eral Classification Test standard scores and 


' Fryer, Douglas, Speen Seecegeees Stand- 
"ards,"* School and Society, XV1 (1922), 273-277. 
| _* Lorge, Irving, and Blau, Ralph, ‘Broad Occupational 
Groupings by Intelligence Levels,"’ Occupations, XX 
1942), 419-403. 


* Dictionary of ged Titles, Part II, Growp Arrange- 

} of Occupational Titles and Codes, United States Employ- 
ment Service. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
: b Government Printing , Washington, D. C., 

, Harrell, Thomas W., and Harrell, Margaret S., 
Army General Classification Test Scores for Civilian 
Occupations," Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
(1945), 229-239. 
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the civilian occupations of 18,782 white en- 
listed men of the Army Air Forces. Hence, 
counselors now have at hand data which are 
relevant to present-day occupations. The 
present investigation is an attempt to increase 
the usefulness of the Harrell-Harrell study by 
indicating the relationship of the classifica- 
tion structure of Parts II and IV of ‘the Déc- 
tionary to the Army General Classification 
Test scores for selected civilian occupations.® 
This study is based entirely upon the ma- 
terial which has been assembled by Harrell 
and Harrell. 

Table I gives the mean standard score, the 
1 per cent confidence interval for the mean, 
the Part II and Part IV code numbers for 60 
occupations which have been arranged in de- 
scending order of means. 

Harrell and Harrell indicate the overlap- 
ping and differentiation between occupations 
by stating (1) the percentage distribution of 
each occupation, and (2) the critical ratios 
between the means of cach occupation com- 
pared with every other occupation which 
they studied. To obviate the need for sepa- 
rate tables to indicate these facts, the present 
study has determined the 1 per cent confidence 
interval® for each of the means listed in TaBLe 
I. In any normal distribution 99 per cent of 
the cases lie within 2.58standard deviations of 
the mean, or 1 per cent deviate from the mean 


* Harrell and Harrell present data for 74 occupations. 
However, 14 of these occupations were described in such 
general terms that it was ound impossible to apply code 
numbers to ther. Hence, the t study excludes from 
consideration in Taste I the following occupations, 
which are included in the aocmamtnay, 20 igen = 
engineer, manager, printer, inspector, foreman, assembler, 
mechanic, ine operator, cook and baker, laborer, 
per sp ce salesman receiving and shipping clerk, and 
truck driver. 


* The construction of confidence intervals is explained 
in the following references: (1) Lindquist, E. F., A Ferst 
Course in Statistics, pp. 103-122, New York: i 
Mifflin Co., 1942. & Walker, H. M., Elementary Statis- 
tical Metheds, pp. 263-282, New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1943. 
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by more thanthatamount. If we may assume 
that the mean scores of the occupations cited 
by Harrell and Harrell were derived from 


presentative and randomly selected samples, 


we may be confident at the 1 per cent level 
that the “‘true’’ mean score for each occupa- 
tion lies within the intervalsstated in Tasxe I. 

For the purposes of the present study, the 
importance of the 1 per cent confidence inter- 
vals lies in the fact that they furnish a means 
whereby we may differentiate between the 
mean Army General Classification Test scores 
for civilian occupations which are listed in 
Taste I. For example, since the upper level 
f the 1 per cent confidence interval for the 
mean score of bookkeepers (122.1) is less 


than the lower limit for the mean score of 


accountants (125.8), we may have high con- 
fidence that the mean score of accountants is 
greater than the mean score of bookkeepers 
On the other hand, since the upper level of the 
l per cent confidence interval for the mean 
score of lawyers (130.5) is greater than the 
lower limit for accountants (125.8), we may 
not have high confidence that the mean score 
of accountants is greater than the mean score 


of lawyers. 
Usinc THE A.G.C.T. Scores 


The Part II code numbers assigned to the 
occupations listed in Tasie | should prove 
If the 


counselee’s score on the Army General Classi- 


useful to the counselor of veterans. 


fication Test is known, the counselor may use 
these code numbers to suggest tentatively 
occupations which “‘match"’ his classification 
score (other things being equal). Further- 
more, by reference to the classification struc- 
cure in Part II and the special job families de 
veloped by the United States Employment 
Service, the counselor may review with the 
counselee the types of occupations that are re 
lated to the particular occupations which 

match’ his Army General Classification Test 
score. Shartle’s book, Occupational Informa- 
tion,’ and Scott's Manual of Advisement and 
Guidance’ provide many helpful suggestions 


for using the ‘‘job family’’ in counseling 

The counselor should, of course, bear in mind 
that the occupations listed in TaBie I are not 
representative of all the occupations which 


are defined in the Dictionary. Furthermore, 


when interpreting a veteran's AGCT score, the 
counselor should give serious consideration 
to the warning “‘that test scores may never be 
accepted at their face value but must always 
be considered as only approximate indica- 
tions of the true relative status of the indivi- 
duals measured’’. 

The Entry Occupational Classification,’' Re- 
vised Edition (Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Part IV), may also be of assistance in 
reviewing fields of work with veterans who 
are uncertain about their occupational future 
By using the data supplied in Section III of 
Entry Occupational Classification, the present 
study furnishes in Tasie I the entry code 
numbers related to Part II classifications. The 
Part IV code numbers may be used in a man- 
ner similar to that suggested for the use of 
Part II code numbers. Other classification 
factors which are described in Entry Classi fica- 
tion’® should also be considered. They in- 
clude personal traits, leisure time activities, 
casual work experience, and military and 
civilian training. 

The classification structure of the Dictionary 
makes it possible to determine the mean Army 
General Classification Test standard scores for 
several occupational groups as defined in 
Parts II and IV of the Dictionary. These data 
will be found in Tasres II and III. They 
should prove helpful in discussing with the 
counselee broad occupational groupings 
which correspond to his AGCT score. If 
the veteran's AGCT score is not known, the 
counselor may obtain an index of the coun- 

Please turn to page 100, 

Shartle, Carroll L., Occupational Information, New 
York: Prentice-Hall Co., 1946. 

8 Scort, Ira D., Manual of Advisement and Guidance, 1945 
For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., $1.25. 

* For an excellent analysis of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the *‘job family’’ concept see Toops, Herbert A., 
Some Concepts of Job Families and Their Importance i 
Placement,’’ Educational and Psychological Measurement, \ 

1945), 206-208 
Lindquist, E. F., op. c#t., P 222 

1 For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. § 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., $.35 

? For helpful suggestions with reference to the use of 
Entry Occupational Classification see the following article 
1) Ward, Raymond S., ‘‘How to Use Part IV of the 
Dictionary,’ "’ Occupations, XXII (1943), 39-41 
Nichols, William O., ‘“A New Tool for Counseling, 
Ibid.,. XXII (1945), 447-450 3) Torrance, Ellis P 
‘More About Using Part IV, D.O.T.,"’ Ibid., XXIV 


1946), 208-210. 
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the TABLE | 
10n ous 2 » > < . ’ = — ; ’ 
OccUPATIONS OF THE HaArRRELL-HARRELL SCALE OF OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE STANDARDS 
t be By Parts II anp IV or THE DicTrioNaRY oF OccuPATIONAL TITLes CLASSIFICATIONS 
ays 
iCa- Mean One Per cent 
ivi- AGCT Confidence 
Score Interval Occupation Part Il Part IV 
Re- 128.1 125.8-130.4 Accountant , , 0-01.20 O-X7.11 
* 127.6 124.7-130.5 Lawyer ’ ; 0-22.10 0-X7.12 
mal 126.0 121.5-130.5 Public Relations Man 0-06 .97 0-X3.5 
- in 125.9 122.3-129.5 Auditor nacaee iat 0-01 .60 0-X7.11 
} 124.8 116.8-132.8 Chemist : 0-07 .02* 0-X7.03 
on 124.5  120.0-129.0 Reporter cpaeasuas 0-06.71  0-X35 
ire 124.2 121.9-126.5 Chief Clerk 0-97.13 0-X8.10 
| of 122.8  120.7-124.9 Teacher 0-31.01* 0-X6.00 
2 122.0 119.4-124.6 Draftsman 0-48.18" O-X7.74 
—— 121.0 118.4-123.6  Stenographer . 1-37.12 1-X2.3 
ode 120.5 115.3-125.7 Pharmacist.... 0-25.10 0-X7.03 
The 120.1 117.2-123.0 Tabulating Machine sabia or 1-25.64 1-X2.9 
i 120.0 117.9-122.1 Bookkeeper . 1-01.02 1-X2.0 
sae 119.0 114.4-123.6 Manager, Sales 0-97 .61 0-X8.10 
Ol 118.7 11$.3-122.1 Purchasing Agent. . — 0-91.60 0-X7.15 
ion 118.1 111.1-125.0 Production Manager 0-97.51 0-X8.4] 
ca- 117.6 114.0-121.2 Photographer 0-56.11* O-X1.5 
117.5 116.0-119.0 Clerk, General 1-05.01 1-X2.0 
in 116.8 115.3-118.3 Clerk, Typist 1-37.34 1-X2.2 
ies, 115.8 112.5-119.1 Installer, Felephone and Telegraph 5-53 .030 4-X6.181] 
und 115.8 113.0-118.6 Cashier 1-01.52 1-X2.0 
115.5 110.0-120.0 Instrument Repairman 5-83 .971 4-X6.310 
115.3 113.0-117.6 Radio Repairman §-83.411 4-X6.185 
ary 114.9 110.8-119.0 Artist 0-04 .01* 0-X1 
my 114.0 112.2-115.8 Manager, Retail Store 0-72.91 0-X8.10 
for 113.4 110.0-116.8 Laboratory Assistant ; 0-50.22* 0-X7.04 
112.5 108 .4-116.6 Tool Maker 4-76.210 4-X2.010 
in 111.8 110.0-113.6 Stock Clerk 1-38.01 1-X2.8 
ote 110.9  106.5-114.3 Musician 0-24.12 0X2 
= 110.1 108.3-111.9 Machinist 4-75.010 4-X2.010 
% 109.8 104 .9-114.7 Watchmaker 4-71.510 4-X6.310 
the 109.3. 107.0-111.6 Airplane Mechanic 5-80.100 4-X2.103 
ngs 109.2 107.4-111.0 Sales Clerk .. 1-70.10 1-X5§.7 
Tf 109.0 106.7-111.3 Electrician 4-97 .010 4-X6.18] 
108.5 10§.4-111.6 Lathe Operator 6-78 .64* 6-X2.411 
the 107.6 105.3-109.9 Receiving and Shipping Checker 1-34.15 1-X2.8 
un- 107.5 105.7-109.3 Sheet Metal Worker 4-80.010 4-X6.313 
107.1 102.5-111.7 Lineman, Power and Tel. & Tel 5-53.41 4-X6.18] 
104.2 102.4-106.0 Auto Service Man 5-81 .910 4-X2.103 
= 104.1 101 .5-106.7 Riveter 6-95.071* 6-X4.419 
sats 103.5 97.6-109.4 Cabinermaker 4-32.100 4-X6.320 
45 103.3 98.4-108.2 Upholsterer 4-35.710 4-X6.353 
od 102.9 100.1-105.7 Butcher 4-09 .205 4-X6.376 
102.7 99 .1-106.3 Plumber 5-30.210 4-X6.217 
- 102.2 97.8-106.6 Bartender 2-21.10 2-X5§.2 
iz. 102.1 99 .8-104.4 Carpenter, Construction 5-25.1 4-X6.220 
ci 101.9 96.5-107.3 Pipe Fitter 5-30.010*  4-X6.217 
p \ 101.8 100.0-103.6 Welder 4-85 .040 4-X6.280 
101.3 99 .2-103.4 Auto Mechanic 5-81 .010 4-X2.103 
101.1 95.2-107.0 Molder 4-81.020%  4-X6.343 
5 100.8 97 .4-104.2 Chauffeur 7-36.010 6-X2.492 
99.5 96.9-102.1 Tractor Driver 7-36.510 6-X2.492 
98.3 96 .0-100.6 Painter, General §-27.010 4-X6.246 
le 97.9 93.5-102.3 Crane Hoist Operator 5-73.510 4-X2.493 
t 97.0 91.8-103.2 Weaver 4-15.020 4-X2.45§2 
y 95.3 90.1-100.5 Barber 2-32.01 2-X5.6 
B, 92.7 90.6- 94.8 Farmer 3-06.10 3-X1.00 
P., 91.4 89.6- 93.2 Farmhand 3-19.20 3-X1.00 
IN 90.6  86.5- 94.7. Miner §-21.010*°  4-X6.295 
87.7 82.7— 93.4 Teamster re, ' 7-37.100 3-X1.11 





* These classifications are dependent upon this ‘study’ s interpretatic on of the data supplied by Harrell and Harrell 
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Taste II 
Mean Army GENERAL CLASSIFICATION Test STANDARD Scores: By Part I] Major Occupa 


TIONAL \LsROUPS 


Code Classification N* Mean 
O through 0-3 Professional] 1] 122.9 
0-7 through 0-9 {anagerial 5 118.8 
-4 through 0-6 Semiprofessiona] 3 117.6 
1-5 through 1-9 Sales 2 112.1] 
1-O through 1-4 Clerical S) 104 4 
Composite 4 and 5 Skilled 27 101.7 
Com, te 6 and Semiskilled 8 99 ¢ 
2-2 through 2-5 Personal Servic 2 98.7 
3-0 through 3-4 Acriculcural 2 92.0 
* It was found possible to include in these major groupings all but 5 of the Harrell-Harrell occupations. Occupatio 
itred a assembler, inspector, cook and baker, manager, and laborer. 


[ase III 


Mean Army GENERAL CLASSIFICATION Test STANDARD Scores: By Part [IV Mayor Occupa 
rioNAL Groups Retatep To Parr II Occupations oF THE HARRELL-HARRELL SCALE 


Code Classsfication N* Mean 
)\-X3 Literary Work 2 125.2 
0-X7 Technical Work 123.0 


) 
Public Service l 
8 Managerial Work 5 117.0 
| Artistic Work 2 2 
2 Recording Work 9 115.7 
5 Public Contact Work 2 112.1 
0-X2 Musical Work ] 110.9 
6-X4 Manipulative Work 3 106.0 
4-X6 Crafts 19 105.1 
4-X2 Machine Trad 


es 8 103.5 
6-X2 Observational Work 3 100.2 
2-X5$ Personal Service Work 2 98.7 
3-X] | 3 90.6 
">a upat “da I I I] 


selee’s mental capacity by determining his Tastes II and III contains a wide range of 
I. Q. through the administration of the occupations, and since only a few are in- 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Scale.'* Since the cluded in the present study, we must expect 
major occupational groupings in Tasies II an even greater variation within the broad 
and III are arranged in descending order of groupings. 

means, it is possible to discuss with the coun- 


selee occupational groups which are appro- Furthermore, it should be eatin mind 
P } > a eo » nea » “tor 
priate for various levels of intelligence. It ‘at intelligence is only one of the factors 1 


} 


. . . “ce : = rid } 
should be remembered that the classification the occupational success of the individual 


: Ter i” = ilies . . — 
of occupations in Taste! is based on mean [erman,'* for example, notes two factor 


= : +} a a ome witl 

values [There is, obviously, considerable which rg mony seen persons with 

. 4 .’s insuccess -rsons with 

variation within each occupation. Since high I. Q.’s from unsuccessful person it 
each major occupational group named in 

Terman, Lewis, ‘‘The Vocational! Successes of Inte 

Wechsler, David, The Measurement of Adult Intells- lecturally Gifted Individuals,’’ Occupations, XX (1942 


sence, Baltimore: The Williams & Willkins Co., 1944 498 
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high I. Q.’s: (1) a difference in drive to the Lorge-Blau" study of broad occupational 
achieve and (2) a difference in personality ad- groupings by intelligence levels 


justment. And Harrell and Harrell,” in dis- 
cussing the data on which the present study is 
based, state: ‘Evidently a certain minimum 
of intelligence is required for any one of many 
occupations and a man must have that much 
intelligence in order to function in that occu- 
pation, but a man may have high intelligence 
and be found in a lowly occupation because 
he lacks other qualifications than intelli- 
gence."’ In this connection, it seems appro- 
priate to repeat the concluding statement of 


® Harrell, Thomas W., and Harrell, Margaret, op. cit., Italics supp! ed 


> 
JF 


The value of the above groupings de 


pends on the snsight of the vocational coun 
sclor. At best, the grouping is suggestit 
rather than determinative Che group 
ing is merely one way of looking at occu 
pations. Naturally the counselor should 
not neglect an individual's interests,special 
aptitudes, or special opportunities, not 
should the community's labor supply and 
demand, special situation, or educational 
facilities be disregarded in counseling 


6 Lorge, Irving, and Blau, Ralph, op. cét., p. 4 


ic 


S) 1 varied experience with industry, public schools, a veterans’ service center 


duties at the University of Kansas. 


is the record of Thomas E. Christensen, 


who has just assumed his neu 
His articles are published in 


0c UPATIONS and other professional journals 











Occupational Orientation for Veterans in College 


NORA WILLS PORTER 


Formerly Director of Vocational Services, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 


N OUR PRESENT national emergency we are 

facing the most crucial vocational situa- 
tion ever encountered by any nation. In 
order to avoid the occupational and financial 
tragedies which came upon our young men 
and women following World War I, our 
American colleges must work diligently and 
wisely during the next few years. Many of 
us still have vivid memories of the sad plight 
in which many of our college and university 
graduates found themselves in the period fol- 
lowing 1930. I recall with regret the physi- 
cally and mentally fine specimen of young 
manhood who had earned a master’s degree 
from one of our large universities but could 
find no work which would keep him, his 
wife, and baby from starvation. His wife and 
her mother could sew. They made attractive 
aprons which the young man sold from door 
to door in the best residential districts of the 
city and the family was glad to have the 
meager profits acquired in this way. During 
this same period of the apple-sellers-on-our- 
streets, another exceptionally fine young man 
was adeptly cutting meat at the counter of a 
large food store. When bystanders remarked 
about his agility he replied, “I should be 
good, with a degree in engineering from Ohio 
State University.’ To prevent the recurrence 
of cases like these, the faculties of our col- 
leges and universities need to be alert to our 
present situation. We must know occupa- 
tional trends and familiarize youth with 
these trends. 

A major responsibility of the institutions of 
higher education is to provide students with 
opportunity for mental and spiritual growth, 
and to guide them in their preparation for a 
fuller and richer life. That obligation is not 
fulfilled if graduates, when they leave the 
academic environment, meet economic un- 
certainty and find themselves unprepared to 
meet the challenge of making a living as well 
as living a life. We cannot guarantee for 
them economic and social security, but we 








can make them aware of the vagaries of life 
and send them forth better equipped to adjust 
themselves to changing conditions. Through 
an introduction to varied fields of work, and 
through guidance in the choice of careers, our 
educational institutions can assist students to 
prepare to meet whatever vagaries the 
changing economic situation may present. 


Goop AcaDEmMic REcoRD 


With the advent of returning Servicemen to 
college, freshman teachers wondered whether 
with their traditional methods of instruction, 
they would be able to arouse the interest and 
hold the attention of these more mature 
students. But, on the whole, veterans have 
proved most sincere in their efforts, and, at 
Otterbein College, these men and women are 
inspiring other students to greater effort. 
President J. Gordon Howard of Otterbein re- 
ports as follows on veteran students: 


Most veterans have come to school with 
a serious purpose. They have outgrown 
much of the adolescent immaturity that 
characterizes the student who comes di- 
rectly from high school. The veterans are 
giving to campus life a solidity and seri- 
ousness which it needed. Of 39 men on 
the honor roll at mid-semester, 30 were 
veterans. Of 16 on probation, only one 
was a veteran. The usual proportion of 
students on probation for low grades is 1 to 
40. Among veterans it was 1] in 165. 


However, to say that veterans have no 
problems would be to oversimplify the case 
Individually they have difficulties of persona! 
adjustment. Study habits are sometimes hard 
to acquire. To settle down in an academic at- 
mosphere is not always easy. 


VeTerANs Like Tuts Project 


Each autumn for five years I have promoted 
a project in vocational guidance for all fresh- 
men, through the medium of English compo- 
sition classes. It was with hesitancy that I 
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broached the idea before a new mid-year 
class of 30 veterans who hailed from the 
Southern Pacific to Singapore, from Egypt to 
{laska, and whose homes are scattered from 
New York to California. They range in age 
from twenty-three to thirty. But they have 
carried through the project so admirably 
that, without hesitation, I enthusiastically 
recommend the procedure for veterans as well 
as younger freshmen. And, in a modified 
form, it may prove to be equally successful for 
senior classes in high schools. 

The project can cover a period of from two 
to three weeks. Interest in its inauguration 
is heightened by administering Cleeton’s In- 
terest Inventory, or a similar aptitude test, 
immediately preceding the study of occu- 
pations. 

Another effective preliminary device is a 
demonstration lecture by the librarian, giving 
letailed techniques for using the library. 
Each student receives a bibliography of all 
vocational books and magazines in the 
library. At the next session of the class I give 
a comprehensive lecture, stressing trends in 
occupations and the importance of making a 
proper choice. Each student receives a 
blank, with spaces to be filled, stating: ‘‘My 
first choice of vocation is -"": “Reason 
for choice— with the statement re- 
peated, and intervals for second and third 
choices, with reasons, following the plan ad- 
vised by Maurice J. Newburg, in Principles 
and Methods of Vocational Choice. Time is 
given for thought, investigation, and inter- 
views. After these slips are returned each 
student, if he needs it, is given assistance in 
determining which vocation to choose as his 
subject for a research paper, and which topic 
to present before the class. Twoclass periods 
are consumed in formulating an outline fora 
long paper, and in learning how to collect the 
material and prepare notes, also the technique 
f giving footnote credit and the preparation 
of a bibliography. This is time well spent, 

especially for students who intend to do 
graduate study. 


PANEL DiscussIONs 


During the interim of paper preparation, 
class sessions are devoted to panel discussions, 
1 to individual reports on vocations. Usu- 
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ally a group presents a panel on vocations in 
education. One student may tell of oppor- 
tunities for teaching science, another presents 
music, physical education, or other secon 
dary school subjects, while one talks about 
elementary education, and another on the 
opportunities in college teaching. Each dis- 
cusses the necessary training, possibilities for 
employment, salaries, advantages and dis 
advantages of his chosen vocation, and is 
prepared to discuss further, or to answer 
questions from the floor 

This same procedure may be followed in the 
field of music, considering opportunities in 
radio, concert, teaching, symphony, dance 
bands, and all related openings. The veterans 
produced a most interesting panel which pre- 
sented the ramifications of engineering as they 
metallurgical, 
branches 


considered civil, electrical, 
architectural, radar, and other 
The theological students of the same class 
presented opportunities in religion: the rural 
church, minister's assistant in a city church, 
home missions, foreign missions, and the very 
modern profession of the church psychiatrist 
Social service afforded a fertile opportunity 
for a panel, also business and science 

Many students interview outstanding men 
and women who are successful in the voca 
tions of their choice in nearby Columbus, 
Ohio. One young veteran visited two civil 
engineers and obtained much worth-while in- 
formation. Others called on dentists, doc- 
tors, lawyers, two visited radio stations, and 
four girls had a profitable interview with an 
alumna of the college who has been successful 
as an airline hostess and is now training 
American Airline hostesses. 

A record of each student's first choice is 
kept, and, with the result of the Cleeton In- 
ventory, is filed in his cumulative record 
Academic these 
records. 


advisers have access to 

My present class of veterans has shown 
more genuine enthusiasm for this project than 
any class in my five years’ experience with 
this undertaking. They 
vinced, as am I, that its results at 
the effort expended on this task Each 
student has gained a broad knowledge, not 


only of his chosen field, explored 


seem to be con- 


worth al] 


through the 


research conducted in the preparation of his 
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paper and for his part in a panel discussion or 
oral report, but has absorbed much from the 
presentations of his classmates. 

Another practical project features assembly 
programs in which outstanding men and 
women present to the students the necessary 
training, opportunities, and satisfactions to 
be found in various occupational fields. Dur- 
ing recent months we have enjoyed speeches 
from three 00 who are widely known as 
vocational advisers, a prominent educator, a 
social service worker, a scientist, a minister, 
a prominent magazine writer, and others. 
All have been most helpful in the task of aid- 
ing students to be more vocations- 
conscious. 


our 


Tae Next Step—Joss 


A follow-up of this vocational orientation 
program includes placing freshmen in summer 
employment, or in part-time work through- 
out the school year. An attempt is made to 
fit the jobs to individuals that they may serve 
as apprenticeships toward the positions 
which they may secure following graduation. 

Contributing to this objective is ‘summer 


J Mrs. Porter lists among her hobbies “assisting veterans with their worries \ 


ranging from jobs to matrimony. 


College, Geneva, N. Y., 





Formerly Dean of Women at Otterbein, 

she had taught English and directed Vocational Services at that institution. 
She has recently been appointed teacher of English to veterans, Sampson 
one of the new institutions established by the As- 
sociated Colleges of U pper New York She has master's degrees in guidance 
and in English from Ohio State University and has also taken summer 


employment day,’’ when a large number of 
employers come to the campus, consult with 
students, and arrange for their summer ser- 
vices. If a yquth is still hesitating between 
two choices, he may work in one field the 
first summer and in another the next, or he 
may serve in the gymnasium one school year 
and later assist in a science laboratory, or 
work in one of the offices. A young woman 
who is hesitating between home economics 
and science may work one year in the salad 
room of a dormitory kitchen and later may 
have a laboratory apprenticeship in science 
With these aids, by the end of four years, a 
student's vocational opinions should be well 
formulated and his placement should be com- 
paratively easy. 

We are convinced that, within the next 
three or four years, youth graduating from 
college will need a broader conception of em- 
ployment requirements and more apprentice- 
ship experience than is now demanded. Col- 
lege faculty members and advisers must 
therefore use every available means to prepare 
youth for successful occupational adjustment. 





~ courses at Harvard University. 
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Vocational Guidance for Juveniles in Britain 


ROY BREWER 


British Journalist and Publicist 


P TO THE First decade of this century, the 
business of fitting the child to the job 
was no more than a family or local concern. 
In one-industry towns or rural districts the 
boy was destined from birth to follow his 
father and brothers at an early age into the 
mine, the mill, or the fields. Elsewhere a 
‘‘good job with prospects”’ or any alley, how- 
ever blind, that would bring a quick supple- 
ment to the family income, was the pre- 
ordained fate of the average boy, settled 
above his head with little or no regard to his 
latent abilities, his dreams, or his dislikes. 
The more fortunate were led by the long, 
arduous path of apprenticeship to some satis- 
faction in the possession of skill in craft or 
trade. 

For the girl the field was even narrower. 
Domestic service claimed the bulk of rural 
laborers’ daughters, while in urban areas 
many went to poorly paid work in unsuper- 
vised factories. Those from _better-class 
homes went into stores or the few office 
vacancies open to “‘females."’ A large pro- 
portion of middle-class girls stayed at home 
until marriage, or if that passed them by they 
drifted into the ranks of companions, govern- 
esses, and similar ‘‘genteel’’ occupa- 
tions. 

But by 1909 the State realized that the in- 
creasing sums of public money spent on im- 
proved education were being wasted if the 
child, when he left school at 14 years, was to 
be dependent upon a quite fortuitous choice of 
employment. From that date, when the first 
Juvenile Departments were set up in the 
Board of Trade’s ‘‘Labor Exchanges,"’ Britain 
has a record of steady growth of a highly 
organized advisory service for youth as they 
passed from school to a new world of jobs 
and work. This service has grown up during 
a period of great change, when industries 
such as automobile, aircraft, and radio engi- 
Meering, to mention only three, have risen 
from obscure workshop experiments to enor- 
mous enterprises employing many thousands 
of juvenile operatives. 


FurTHER IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED 


Within the present year (1946) the report of 
a committee headed by Sir Godfrey Ince, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., Permanent Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, has 
been formally accepted by the British Govern- 
ment, and this gives a clear picture of the 
structure of Juvenile Employment Advisory 
work as it operates in Britain today. The 
Report makes certain recommendations for 
further improvement. Some are already in 
operation and others only await space in a 
crowded legislation program before being 
enacted into law by Parliament. 

For more than a quarter of a century, voca- 
tional guidance of the 80 per cent or so of the 
children of Britain who leave school at 14 
years, has been the concern, in proportions 
that vary from district to district, both of the 
Ministry of Labour and the Local Education 
Authorities which correspond roughly to 
County Councils and County Boroughs. In 
addition, as will be seen, a vital part is 
played by voluntary local committees. 

The set-up is apparently complex, but it has 
made for flexibility in relations with the indi- 
vidual child and his employer, and a high de- 
gtee of humanity and understanding in the 
approach to problems that cannot be solved 
by methods based solely on official regula- 
tions and instructions. 

One of the Ince Committee's recommenda- 
tions has already brought into operation a 
coordinating body, known as the Central 
Juvenile Employment Executive and repre- 
senting the Ministries of Labour and Educa- 
tion. This body, which first met in April, 
1946, is already working successfully in insur- 
ing that the best features of the system of 
Juvenile Vocational Guidance are used in all 
districts, irrespective of the local administra- 
tion. Behind this Central Executive stands, 
as direct adviser to the Minister of Labour, 
the National Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Employment, representing on a national 
level all bodies interested in juvenile employ- 
ment matters, including teachers, employers, 
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workers (through their trades unions), and 
various associations of local educational and 
local government bodies. 

The finance of the Juvenile Employment 
Service is borne entirely by the Ministry of 
Labour in those areas where it is operated 
directly by this Ministry, while in those 
areas—about a quarter of the total—where 
the service is provided by the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, this body bears a quarter of 
the cost with the balance being carried by the 
Ministry of Labour. Ultimate responsibility 
for all Juvenile Employment matters is taken 
by the Minister of Labour who answers for 
them to Parliament. 

The significance to be drawn from the fact 
that the people of Britain accept the existence 
of what appears a cumbersome system of dual 
control, is their recognition that there are 
two equally vital sides to the task of giving 
vocational guidance to juveniles. On the one 
hand, there is the obligation to give the best 
advice and guidance to young people, so that 
they can have the best chance of happiness in 
their working lives; on the other hand is the 
recognition that the welfare of the country is 
bound up in the welfare of modern industry 
and commerce, and that in turn depends 
greatly upon a steady intake of juveniles of 
the right type for each industry. The latter 
aspect is complicated by the fact of a falling 
birth rate, which, coupled with recent legis- 
lation that will raise school-leaving age to 16 
years by 1948, tends to make the demand for 
juvenile labor considerably in excess of sup- 


ply. 


TECHNIQUE OF GUIDANCE 


In the actual technique of guidance for the 
individual child, a vital part is played by the 
voluntary local ‘‘Juvenile Employment Com- 
mittees’’ which exist both to advise the local 
Juvenile Employment Officers of the Govern- 
ment, and also to take part in certain execu- 
tive work such as advising individual chil- 
dren, their employers, and their parents. The 
constitution of these committees, of which 
there are at present 275 throughout Britain, 
includes representatives of local teachers, the 
Local Education Authority, and employers 
and workers and ‘‘others interested.’" The 
Ince Report strongly favors equal numbers of 
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employers and workers on the local commit- 
tees, making in all not less than one-third of 
the total. In forming the committee the ob- 
ject is always to obtain balanced representa- 
tion of local opinion, from the points of view 
of teachers, local employers, their workers, 
and other bodies interested in youth welfare. 
The first occasion on which the average 
child comes in contact with the Juvenile Em- 
ployment Service is at a ‘School Talk’’ to 
those nearing the end of their time at school. 
This is a carefully planned affair, at which 
the speaker—usually the local Juvenile Em- 
ployment Officer or a member of the volun- 
tary Employment Committee—gives a gen- 
eral talk on the question of employment. It 
deals less with individual jobs than with the 
qualities needed for various types of careers, 
with examples drawn from local industries of 
which the child will have some knowledge 
The real purpose of the talk is to start the 
child’s own mind working out what it would 
like to be and also to impress upon it the aid 
that the Juvenile Employment Service will be 
when he or she leaves school. Particular care 
is taken to avoid using the talk as a boost for 
any particular firm or industry that may be in 
urgent need of juvenile labor. Many children 
are drawn toward careers which recruit only 
at a later age and the School Talk is used to 
impart in good time, advice that the child can 
recall later in family conferences, on how best 
to fill the intervening years. This aspect is 
particularly vital in the case of boys, the 
majority of whom will in any case be called 
to the Armed Forces for a period of compul- 
sory training when they reach 18 years. 
Supplementing the information given at 
the School Talk are special officially written 
leaflets giving more detailed information 
about various careers. The policy of the 
Ministry of Labour and the Education De- 
partments, endorsed by the Ince Committee 
recommendations, is to distribute these ex- 
tensively to children approaching their last 
days at school 
The leaflets, with the School Talk, form a 
preparation for the highly important School 


Leaver’s Interview. For this occasion the 


Juvenile Employment Officer who conducts 
the interview is armed with full details of the 
child’s record at school, including a medical 
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report. The majority of schools in Britain 
maintain a very complete system of recording 
the child’s school life and this record is ob- 
viously of primary importance to the inter- 
viewer in his task of giving the best guidance 
to the child. 

It is noteworthy that the Ince Report in a 
major recommendation, the only one in fact 
which introduces any degree of compulsion, 
proposes that the School Record Card, or an 
abstract from it, should automatically be 
passed to the Juvenile Employment Service 
when the child leaves school or when he 
reaches the age of 17 if still at school. This 
would act as registration of the child with 
the Service, which would, under the Ince Re- 
port recommendation, be empowered to re- 
quire the attendance of the child at a Gui- 
dance Interview within a year of the date of 
registration. 

This recommendation awaits legislation, 
but meanwhile a high proportion of school- 
leavers do, in fact, attend the School Leaver's 
Interview on a voluntary basis. 

The minimum information that the Ince 
Committee felt could usefully be included in 
the School Record falls under the following 
nine headings: physical qualities, intelli- 
gence (assessed by Intelligence Quotient if 
specially trained staff are available), educa- 
tional attainment, special aptitudes if any, 
general interests, qualities of disposition, 
membership of any voluntary organizations, 
any special home circumstances, any special 
features of school attendance. 

Armed with detailed information under 
these headings, the Juvenile Employment 
Officer is able to make the utmost use of the 
School Leaver’s Interview in setting the child 
on the best path toward satisfactory employ- 
ment. The interview, usually held in the 
familiar surroundings of the child’s school, is 
arefully designed to set the interviewee 
wholly at ease. Parents are not discouraged 
trom attending, but the interviewing officer is 
always watchful to prevent their monopoliz- 
ing the occasion to the exclusion of the child's 
wn views. The head teacher is normally 
present, but other grown-ups, however sin- 
cere their interest in the child's future, are 
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discouraged from attendance in order to pre- 
vent the child from being distracted or over- 
whelmed by many adult questions 


KNOWLEDGE oF Locat CoNDITIONS 


From the results of this interview and his 
specialized knowledge of local and national 
employment 
Officer is in a position to advise the child and 


the Employment 


conditions, 
its parents on the most suitable post, and then 
through the machinery of the Ministry of 
Labour's local office, to place the child in em- 
ployment. 

There is no element of compulsion on the 
juvenile in respect of the choice of job, and 
the Juvenile Employment Officer seeks in 
placing him to achieve the triple purpose of 
fitting him into the right job according to his 
qualifications, to divert him from blind alley 
jobs, or those harmful to health or character, 
and also to insure that, so far as possible, the 
limited supply of juveniles is distributed in 
accordance with national needs 

Under British law, the child does not pass 
out of the care of the Juvenile Employment 
Service until he is 18 years of age. This 
means, in practice, that the majority of juve- 
nile workers are under the friendly eye of 
their local Juvenile Employment Office for 
their first years ina job. The closest possible 
contact is kept with their progress, both by 
constant liaison with the child's employers 
and through the efforts of individual mem- 
bers of the Juvenile Employment Committee 
The young worker is encouraged to attend 
“Open Evenings’’ at the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Office, where he can discuss frankly any 
problems or difficulties he is meeting in his 
new life. Where the child is found to be mis- 
placed or seriously unhappy, the Employment 
Officer, assisted by the voluntary committee 
members, has all the information and re- 
sources necessary to give the child another 
start in a different post. As the Ince Com- 
mittee state in their report, vocational gui- 
dance given at about the age of 14 cannot be 
more than tentative in many Cases and in- 
evitably, and rightly, the first job is experi- 
mental or in some cases designedly temporary 








Information Form Useful in Vocational Counseling 


Edwin S. Shneidman 
University of Southern California Veterans Administration Guidance Center 


T is a truism that each individual should gather vocational facts and do his ‘‘occupa 


make his own decisions about vocational tional exploration."’ In effect, it presents 


problems; that counseling is a dynamic rela- pymber of ‘‘pegs’’ on which the client car 
tionship in which the client must play an , 
active—if not the major—role. In order to 
help the client do the necessary thinking and 
acting, the writer developed a form, entitled 
‘Questions and Answers About My Possible 
Occupational Choice."’ (See opposite page 

The form is not intended to be used as a 
schoolroom exercise to be completed and re- 


turned to the counselor. Its purpose is to 
give the client specific questions—which, of counseling cases for several months at the 


‘hang his thoughts.’" The form is his; he 


wishes. 

A separate form is used for each occupatior 
investigated by aclient. The form is mimeo- 
graphed, lengthwise, on both sides of a 
single 8'/> by 11-inch sheet. 

The form has been used with certain type 


when taken in their entirety, constitute a University of Southern California Veterans 
comprehensive listing of the major attributes Administration Guidance Center and_ has 
of any occupation—around which he can _ been found helpful. 


A former Classification Officer with the Army Air Forces, Edwin Shneid- 
man before the war was Personnel Technician and Personnel Examiner for 


s| the cities of Los Angeles and San Diego, respectively. His articles ap- | 
pear in the professional journals; he is now a candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree in clinical psychology, University of Southern California. - 


Change of Convention Date and Place 


The Annual Convention of the National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, constituent member of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, will meet March 28 through March 31, 1947, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Please disregard the announce- 
ment that appeared in October OCCUPATIONS. The Board of CGPA 
was informed that the Chicago arrangements would have to be canceled 
and thereupon agreed on the above date and place. Please help us 

spread the news! 


can do as little or as much with it as he 
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INFORMATION FORUM 


SUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT NY POSSIBIZ OOCUPATI 
Name _ J _ a coupation Being Investigate = 
[INSTRUCTIONS : Choosing a lifetime occupation is an eative process in which you must play the mior 
adequate information about the important aspects of various occupations before you decide which one 
ntended to guide the investigation of a possible occupation to help you determine your fir hoice ne 


i 
welor should assist you t r some of the questions. You can get most of the informat wing sources! 





blank 


A) People (Occupational counselors, school advisors, and successes in the occupatior 
3) Agencies (Public library, State Employment Service, Veterans’ Administration, unions) 
Books (By G. V. Bennett, J. M, Brewer, @. G. Campbell, M. A. Davey, 4%. J. Greenleaf, H. D. Kitson 
(D) Miscellaneous (Schorl catalogs, classified telephone directory, OCCUPATIONS magazine), 
ll in the three columns below for each aspect of the occupation as completely as you can from the informti 
the SOURCE column, indicate the type of information used (person, book, agency, pamphlet, etc.) and give suff 


identifying details. 


on 


GENERAL SQURCE PERSONAL _ 
WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS OCCUPATIONT?® Do I like the main characteris 





| 





| Will I be satisfied with t! 
fellow workers, places? 


T ABOUT GENERAL WORKING CONDITIONS? if 
Yatior 
imeo- | 





T EDUCATION IS REQUIRED? Do I have it or hc 


of a 





PECIALIZED TRAINING IS 
types ~ 


it the 
"rans 





WHAT EXPENSES WILL 


has 





WHAT GENERAL LEVEL OF INTELLIGENCE 1S DESIRED? 
| 





“Outstanding characteristics are whether the occupation is primarily mental or marual, 5 
independent, with people or machines, inside or outdoors, etc. 


GENERAL 


| WHAT SPECIAL TALENTS OR APTITUDES ARE NECESSARY? 
} 





= 


| WHAT KIND OF PERSONALITY IS RE 








WHAT ARE THE AVERAGE STARTIG AND TOP INCOMES? 





WHAT ABOUT ADVANCEMENT OR ENTRY 








[HOW INSECURE OR HAZARDOUS IS 








HOW DOES IT RANK IN PRESTIGE? 
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The Malpractitioner—Our Responsibility 


GOOD MANY people are deeply concerned 
A over the amount of malpractice that 
goes on under the guise of vocational gui- 
dance. Since no legal means exist for stamp- 
ing out the malpractitioners, it is generally 
held that the way to discredit them 1s for an 
authoritative body to set standards of pro- 
fessional performance and establish a certifi- 
cate to be awarded to vocational guidance 
organizations that meet the standards; and a 
certificate to those who meet the qualifica- 
tions demanded of a practitioner. 

Several agencies have manifested an in- 
terest in effecting such measures. In 194] 
the Committee on Ethical Practices of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
prepared “‘Criteria for Appraising a Voca- 
tional Guidance Agency’’ (Occupations, 
November, 1941, pp. 83-88), consisting of a 
blank on which an agency can be rated in the 
light of standard practices and procedures. 
Unfortunately this blank has not been used 
on any large number of agencies. 

As another means of attack the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 1944 
established the grade of professional member- 
ship to be awarded only to persons who meet 
certain requirements by way of preparation 
Since these requirements are 
of a very general nature (see OccuPaATIONs, 
November, 1943, p. 131) it is probable that 
they will need to be revised before they will 
serve to differentiate between experts and 
non-experts in vocational guidance. 

The Department of Education in some 
states has contributed toward standardiza- 
tion by setting up specific requirements for 
vocational counselors in public schools. Of 
the half-dozen states that have established 
see Occupations, April, 1946, 


and experience. 


certificates 


pp. 392-394), New York has the most definite 
and stringent requirements and undoubtedly 


will have a considerable influence on certify- 
ing plans in other states. But the certifica 
tion just mentioned affects only vocational! 
guidance done in public schools. Vocationa 
guidance for adults and for the public at 
large remains unaffected. The number 
practitioners that prey on this segment 
the population has reached the stage of 
national scandal. 

The American Psychological Association 
representing a number of psychologists wh 
are interested in vocational guidance has ap- 
pointed a field worker in vocational counsel- 
ing (John G. Darley) and the New York 
State Association for Applied Psychology 
has a Committee on Certification and has 
formulated a plan (see ‘‘Professional Status 
and Training of Psychologists,’ Journal 
Consulting Psychology, March-April, 1946, pp 
104-108) which is being submitted to the 
membership by mail ballot. The plan speci- 
fies training and other requirements to be 
fulfilled by one who wishes the certificate in 
clinical psychology awarded by the Associa- 
tion. There is nothing legal about this 
certificate; but it does stamp one with the 
approval of the professional organization ot 
psychologists in the state. Naturally this 
certificate does not signify a holder’s qualifi- 
cation for giving vocational guidance, but it 
should indicate his familiarity with tests 
used in the vocational guidance process 
With permission, we reproduce the statement 


Advice concerning the choice of a career 
is being sought eagerly today by many 

-ople. The New York State Association 
for Applied Psychology is concerned over 
the fact that professional ethics prevent 
the reputable psychologist and vocational 
counselor from advertising his services, 


while nothing ‘he the quack or 
charlatan from advertising as much as he 
pleases. 
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It is in the public interest to discourage 
advertising which, in its own content, gives 
evidence that the advertiser does not adhere 
to professionally approved standards. This 
Association feels called upon, therefore, to 
define and describe certain types of adver- 
tising which clearly violate the generally 
accepted standards of conduct of the psycho- 
logical profession. 


1. Professional service, including vocational 
uidance and the giving of aptitude tests, must be 
Tedoosennd and impartial. It is unprofessional 
for a person who is interested in the sale of a 
product to give tests the results of which might 
induce a person to purchase the product. It is, 
therefore, improper for a concern which sells 
musical instruments to give musical aptitude tests, 
for a concern which sells a correspondence course 
in art to give art aptitude tests, etc. 

2. A minimum essential in guidance is the 
opportunity for free discussion between the coun- 
selor and the client. Offers which involve giving 
psychological advice or vocational guidance 
through procedures which are carried on entirely 
through the mails clearly fail to meet minimum 
professional standards. Advertisements carrying 
such offers are clearly against the public interest. 

3. Advertisements of individuals or agencies 
offering to give psychological services or guidance 
to individual clients should be limited to a simple 
statement of the name, address, and telephone 
number of the advertiser, plus a brief statement of 
the type or types of service that the advertiser is 
prepared to render. Statements: of self-praise and 
statements which imply or suggest quick cure or 
certain improvement are in themselves strongly 
suggestive of charlatanism and are against the 

ublic interest. This is not intended to preclude, 
con the issuing, by private or public psycho- 
logical agencies, of circulars or brochures which 
correctly describe or explain their services 


Any member of the Association who fails 


to abide by the principles stated above may 
have the privileges of membership revoked. 


Further evidence of widespread interest in 
the problem comes from the Boys’ Club of 
America whose committee on vocational 
guidance has just set up qualifications for a 
vocational counselor in a Boys’ Club. While 
the organization is not ready to use these as 
limiting specifications it hopes that in time 
they may become such. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELOR IN THE Boys’ CLuB 


A vocational counselor in the Boys’ Club 
is responsible for the operation of a com- 
plete educational and vocational guidance 
program. 

To be successful as a vocational counselor 
in the Boys’ Club a man must be in good 
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health, he must have a genuine interest in 
boys, must have a sense of humor, energy, 
initiative, and the ability to get along with 
others. Besides these general qualities he 
should have most of the following quali 
fications 

Character: His character must be above 
reproach. He must be fundamentally hon- 
est in all things and must have a high de- 
gree of intellectual honesty 

Personality: He should be mature, well 
balanced, and free from biases and prejudices 
He must be able to gain and maintain the 
respect and confidence of counselees and 
their families. He must understand and 
attract boys. He must be a careful observer 
and a good listener, and he must have 
patience and tact. He must be able to work 
and cooperate with his colleagues in the 
Boys’ Club, teachers in the local public 
schools, and other individuals and groups 
in the community. 

Interest: He must be interested in his 
work and should have a high degree of 
interest in people in general and the Boys’ 
Club boys in particular. He should have a 
strong desire to want to help Boys’ Club 
members and their families. 

Education and Training: He should have a 
Bachelor’s Degree from an _ accredited 
college or university. He should have had 
courses in economics, sociology, education, 
and psychology. He should have studied 
such subjects as labor problems, labor and 
personnel management, introductory psy- 
chology, experimental and applied psychol- 
ogy, mental hygiene, statistics, principles 
and practices of vocational guidance, indi- 
vidual counseling, analysis of the indi 
vidual including tests and measurements, 
the study and teaching of occupations, 
placement, and follow-up 

It is desirable that he have some experi- 
ence under proper supervision in some 


phase of vocational guidance 


He should have a full understanding of 
the fundamental philosophy and principles 
underlying the Boys’ Club movement. He 
should be acquainted with the organiza- 
tion and administration of Boys’ Clubs 

Experience: He should have spent on 
year as a full-time worker or two years as a 
part-time worker in a Boys’ Club. In lic 
of this he may present related experience in 
a school or social agency. 

He should have had three years of in- 
dustrial, commercial, or related experience 
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Among other organizations that have set 
up standards of some definiteness for voca- 
tional counselors whom they hire are the 
Jewish Vocational Services (see Occupations, 
December, 1945, pp. 165-167) and the Vet- 
erans Administration (see Occupations, May, 
1946, pp. 491-497). All these organizations 
are interested not only in the maintenance of 
professional standards within their own 
walls, but also in the practice of vocational 
guidance in general. Altogether they repre- 
sent a substantial body of opinion that 
should be crystallized in action. 

Many persons believe that the only sure 
safeguard is to establish a license for voca- 
tional counselors within each state. Under 
such legislation malpractitioners could be 
punished and put out of business. The 
passage of such laws by 48 legislatures, how- 
ever, would take many years. 


OCCUPATIONS 


As an interim measure it is suggested that 
some authoritative body should issue a 
certificate and widely publicize the vocational 
counselors thus certified. While this device 
might not eliminate the malpractitioners it 
would serve as a positive guide to seekers 
after vocational guidance and thus divert 
some of them from the doors of the malprac- 
titioners. 

The body that should do the certifying is 
logically the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Interest in this subject is now 
at a high peak; the organizations mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs are more than 
anxious to cooperate in generating public 
acceptance of the idea and in developing 
workable standards. It is hoped that the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
will assert its right to leadership in this 
matter that so deeply affects the public 
weal.—H. D. K. 








Place: Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 


Time: March 28-31, 1947 


Plan now to attend. See also Page 108. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A 








bp YEAR 1946-1947 is destined to be full of 
vocational guidance activity. Secondary 
Schools and colleges will reach their all-time 
high in enrollment; 13,000,000 veterans and 
possibly 20,000,000 war workers are shifting 
to retraining, new jobs, or education; trans- 
formations are taking place in many voca- 
tional fields. There is a critical national 
shortage in skilled and qualified vocational 
counselors that amounts to 5,000 at the 
minimum. We share the spotlight with 
psychiatrists for the most critical shortage in 
the field of human relations. As a conse- 
quence of the demand, commercial guidance 
and consulting agencies are appearing with 
great frequency, some of them well manned 
with qualified people, many of them violat- 
ing professional ethics and standards at every 
turn. Our Ethical Practices Committee has 
been given a mission in this regard that will 
tax their best brains and ingenuity. 

Our Association is an important influence 
in this field. Its Journal, its Branch pro- 
grams, and the work of its Divisions and 
Committees provide professional stimulation 
for thousands of counselors and other per- 
sonnel workers. In August the officers of 
the Association met in Chicago and spent two 
days on the single problem of selecting the 
best Division and Committee chairmen in 
the Association. We wished to employ 
‘new blood"’ and did so as frequently as we 
could be sure of the tested quality of the lead- 
ership involved. We think the Association 
now has excellent leadership for its Division 
and Committee work. This cannot be done 
by chairmen alone, however, and many of 
you will be asked to serve on Committees. 
I hope you will accept with more than a 
formal acquiescence. The times are too 
filled with need and with danger to con- 
done any lackadaisical service. Respond 





A Message from Your President 


promptly, send in ideas, develop individual 
projects, plan to transmit your best ideas to 
the chairmen and to the membership. Our 
Association is only as good as its Branches 
and its Committees. As a Committee mem- 
ber you represent the Association. 

Please give attention to the Nomination 
Ballot in this issue. Our Association wants 
to be democratic and to have the Officers 
and Trustees membership 
This cannot be, unless you first thoughtfully 
prepare your Nomination Ballot and later 


So you “‘never get to 


represent the 


vote conscientiously. 
the conventions and never see the officers.”’ 
Perhaps you've never been to Washington 
and have never seen the President of the 
United States, but you have a real obligation 
to see that the best possible man becomes 
President. So it is with your professional 
Association—assuming that you are sin- 
cerely concerned about your field of work and 
have a feeling of professional responsibility 
Your Nominations Committee is calling on 
you to return the ballot with your best judg- 
ment recorded. 

The Officers and Trustees met in October 
to plan for our first National Convention in 
more than five years. It will be a great Con- 
vention—plan to attend! You need the pro- 
fessional stimulation of seeing and hearing 
fellow workers whom you know or know 
about. Orherwise, you will become pro- 
vincial. It will be the first National Conven- 
tion in which the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations (of which the Presi- 
dent of NVGA is Vice-President) will meet 
independently of other educational groups 
This indicates that the personnel associations 
have ‘‘grown up."’ Plan to be in Columbus, 


Ohio, at the “‘coming out”’ party next March. 
—C. Gripert WRENN, President. 













Members Are Invited to Propose Names to the Committee 


on Nominations 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


At mempers of the Association are requested to participate in the nomination of officers 
and trustees. On the next page is a ballot on which to list names for the consideration of the 
Committee on Nominations, which will prepare the official ballot carrying the names of 
two or more candidates for each office. 

It is hoped that officers of the Branches will encourage members to fill in the opposite page 
and return their recommendations to Christine Melcher, Executive Secretary, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y., not later than December 
15, 1946. The official election ballot will then be prepared, and sent to individual members 
for their vote. Nominating Committee—Lester J. ScHtoers, Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill., Chairman; Roy Hiperman, and Exizasetu M. Smita. 

For your information, as a matter of historical interest this list of past officers and incum- 
bents is given. Names of deceased officers have been omitted. 


PRESIDENT Jesse B. Davis Josiah B. Buell Franklin B. Dyer 








1913 Frank M. Leavitt 


1914 Jesse B. Davis 


1920 John M. Brewer 
1921 Helen T. Woolley 


1922 Anne S. Davis 


1923 Harry D. Kitson 


1925 Dorothea de 
Schweinitz 


1926 W. Carson Ryan, 


Jr. 


1927 A. H. Edgerton 
1928 Mary H. 8S. Hayes 
1931 George E. Myers 
1932 Mildred L. Billings 


1934 Susan J. Ginn 


Helen Dernbach 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mildred M. Hickman 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L. Newing 
William F. Patterson 


Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arnold M. Hess 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
Leonard M. Miller 
W. L. Moore 

I. B. Morgan 

J. Fred Murphy 
William F. Patterson 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


A. H. Edgerton 

C. E. Erickson 
Albert Fertsch 

S. E. Fleming 
Gertrude Forrester 
Charles R. Foster 
John C. Frazee 
Susan J. Ginn 

Edith D. Gwinn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Mildred M. Hickman 
Davis S. Hill 

Emma P. Hirth 
Harold L. Holbrook 


William K. Hopkins 
Robert iesmeek 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 

H. B. McDaniel 
Leonard M. Miller 
Cleo Murtland 


1935 Arthur J. Jones C. C. Robinson 
1936 Leona C. Buch- ©. L. Shartle 

wald Harriet E. Towne 
1937. Franklin J. Keller Elizabeth L. Woods 
1938 Frances Cummings Helen T. Woolley 
1939 Rex B. Cunliffe | C. Gilbert Wrenn 
1940 Marvy P. Corre Barbara H. Wright 
1941 George E. Hutch- 

erson SECRETARY 

1942-43 Margaret E. Ben- = Russell H. Allen 


TRUSTEES 


Katherine F. Ball 

Helen M. Bennett 
Margaret E. Bennett 
Jerome H. Bentley 
Mildred Lincoln Billings 
Walter V. Bingham 

E. W. Boshart 


Francis Bradshaw 


nett 


1944-45 M.R. Trabue 


1946 C. Gilbere Wrenn 


Vice-PREsIDENT 
Margaret E. Bennett 


Mildred Lincoln Billings 


Maybelle B. Blake 
Clyde A. Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Florence E. Clark 
Mary P. Corre 

R. B. Cunliffe 


Anne S. Davis 


John M. Brewer 


M. Edith Campbell 


Elizabeth Cleveland 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr 


TREASURER 
Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 


John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Mary P. Corre 

E. P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 


Helen Dernbach 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 





George E. Myers 
C. E. Partch 

C. A. Prosser 

David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Carroll L. Shartle 
John D. Stark 
Cloyd S. Steinmetz 
Vernon S. Stevens 
Harriet E. Towne 
M. R. Trabue 
Helen T. Woolley 
G. Gilbert Wrenn 
Marguerite Zapoleon 































Nomination Ballot for Officers of 





NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Newly elected officers will serve from July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948 


mcers Dear MEMBER: 

f the 

es of It is your privilege to participate in the democratic process by nominating competent 
candidates for these important offices. The official election ballot, which will be mailed to 

page each member early in February, 1947, will be prepared by the nominating committee from a 

"nol tabulation of the nominations made on the form printed below. The offices for which you 

ae are asked to make nominations and their present incumbents are as follows 

President: C. Gitpert WRENN 


Vice-President: Warren Layton 

Treasurer: J. Frep Murpuy 

cum- Trustees: Terms of Ratpn B. Kenney and H. B. McDaniet expire this year. 
Two to be elected for three years. 


Please write your suggestion for each office in the space provided. Sign your ballot, 
indicating also your Branch and your address. Please tear out this page and mail it to Chris- 
tine Melcher, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A., 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y 

Nominations close on December 20, 1946. Please mail your ballot at once. 


Lester J. SCHLOERB 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 


) My nominations are as follows: 
Office Nomtnee Position and Address 
President 
Vice-President. .. $éneed4éat0 ss 
a - 
Trustees (2. 


Pe inaxises cones ssapessees 


My name. . ; a. ce ea Branch 
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Your Convention 


NVGA members may now begin to plan for 
their first convention since February, 1942. 

The Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, will be the scene of the 1947 meeting 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, including the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the other 
groups which meet regularly with the Coun- 
cil, March 28 through 31. The Deshler- 
Wallick has been host to many professional 
gatherings and the city of Columbus is ad- 
mirably equipped to serve us. There are 
many public rooms of varying capacity in 
which to hold meetings of different types 
and the exhibit space is unusually good. 

With respect to the dates chosen, it will be 
noted that the Board of Representatives of 
the Council has decided to inaugurate in 
1947 the plan which has been considered so 
long, namely, a spring meeting apart from 
the convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators. One of the ad- 
vantages of this plan is the focusing of at- 
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News of the Branches 


To Branch Secretaries: Please send promptly to Headquarters your scheduled programs for the year, 
as well as brief accounts of the high lights of each meeting. 


tention upon our activities at a time whet 
they are not overshadowed by the activiti 
of the larger AASA group; another is better 
service from the hotels. 


In subsequent issues of Occupations wil 
appear reports on program plans. Mean- 
while it is hoped that a record number of 
members throughout the United States 
Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, and wherever 
else NVGA members are situated will re 
serve March 28 through 31 for what will be 
the first convention in more than five years 
Columbus is centrally located from the stand- 
point of most of our membership and is 
easily reached by all forms of transportation 
Every effort will be made to provide a stimu- 
lating professional program and likewis« 
abundant opportunity for the renewal of the 
delightful personal relationships which have 
always been enjoyed at our meetings and 
which have been denied us throughout the 
long period of the war emergency.— WARREN 
K. Layton, Chairman, Program Committee, 


NVGA. 






hese accounts must be mailed as soon 


as possible after the meeting to meet OCCUPATIONS deadline. Branch secretaries should also send 


announcements of meetings to all Branch secretaries. 
at least to Branches in your own area. 


Denver 


The Branch announces an interesting pro- 
gram for the year at meetings scheduled for 
the third Monday night in the month. In 
addition to a membership drive and a speaker 
at a section meeting of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, there will be programs 
featuring the following: counseling for in- 
dustry, the counselor and the psychiatrist, 
the counselor and the community, the coun- 
selor and the school, the counselor and his 
professional organization (G. Gilbert Wrenn, 
speaker), panel discussion of the counselor 
and the labor management problem. Joint 
meetings are planned in cooperation with the 
Personnel Club and the Foreman’s Club. 





If this is not feasible, please mail announcements 





Atlanta, Ga. 

The Branch cooperated with the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and other agencies in 
sponsoring a job placement clinic for vet- 
erans at the Veterans Service Center. Con- 
centrating on techniques for getting a job, 
rather than on placement, the clinic met two 
evenings a weck, under the direction of 


NVGA member, John D. Adams. 


St. Louis 


A panel discussion of ‘“‘Problems and 
Standards in Operating a Vocational Gu- 
dance Program"’ was the feature of the meet- 
ing, September 25. The program was based 
on the findings of the Vocational Services 
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Committee of the Social Planning Council, 
Margaret A. Hickey, Chairman. The Branch 
encourages members to participate in working 
committees which study special problems 
and make recommendations for action to the 
Branch. Committees continuing from last 
year are concerned with counselor training, 
school counselors, industrial counselors, 
counselors in other agencies, interpretation 
of counseling to the coummunity, coordina- 
tion of counseling agencies. A Committee on 
In-School Youth is working with a com- 
mittee appointed by the Superintendent of 
Instruction of the St. Louis Board of Educa 
tion. 


Central Ohio 


A “‘battery of 8 dinner meetings’’; “‘scor- 
ing, consistently above average’’; ‘‘type, 
paper and pencil group, apparatus, knife 
and fork’’—so runs the intriguing announce- 
ment of the year’s program. Among the 
meetings scheduled are: ‘“Trends in Counsel- 
ing,"’ C. Gilbert Wrenn; ‘‘Testing,’’ Jay L. 
Otis; clinic at State Hospital, Dr. E. J. 
Humphreys, dinner meeting, ‘Identifying 
and Handling Mental Difficulties,’’ Dr. 
Frank F. Tallman; *‘Job Facts for Guidance,” 
Ewan Clague; *‘Measuring Job Adjustment,” 
Ross Mooney; debate: ‘‘Professionalized 
Guidance Is Unnecessary,’’ J. G. Darley vs. 
H. G. Hullfish; ‘‘Interviewing,’’ speaker to 
be announced; All-Ohio night, including 
all Branches in the state. The announce- 
ment promises also trips to industries, offices, 
and agencies, membership directory, and a 
five-minute book review, with a book given 
away at each meeting. 


Cincinnati 


Harold J. Dillon, Specialist in Education, 
National Child Labor Committee, New York 
City, was the speaker of the first meeting of 
the season, September 24. His subject was 
‘Work Experience in Secondary Education."’ 
The Child Labor Committee has recently 
published Mr. Dillon's national study of 
work experience of secondary school pupils. 


Keystone, Pa. 


The new season opened with a meeting, 
October 8. 


The speaker of the evening was 
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the new State Supervisor, OIGS, S. ¢ 

Hulslander, who discussed current informa- 
tion on occupational trends and the integra- 
tion of guidance in the elementary and second- 
ary school. He also outlined the service his 
department can furnish the counselor. Ata 
brief business meeting officers were elected 


and plans for the year’s programs discussed. 














Who’s Who and Where 








Ricnarp Burts has been appointed Dean 
of Men, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 
He had been Dean of Men and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 


Rospert E. Carey is making a study of the 
secondary schools of Chile and organizing a 
guidance program, as well as giving orienta- 
tion courses to teachers at Santa Maria Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso. Mr. Carey was formerly 


at Yonkers, New York 


Winston Ritey, Jr., has accepted appoint- 
ment as Special Assistant for Planning, 
Training Facilities Service, Office of the As- 
sistant Administrator for Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. Before 
assuming his present duties he had been 
Training Specialist, Office of the Director, 
Bureau of Training, WMC; Director of 
WMC, San Juan, P. R.; and Insular Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and Gui- 


dance, P. R. 


MarGaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 
dance, Pasadena (Calif.) Public Schools, 
gave courses at the summer school, Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, School of Education, 
Saskatoon. 


Henry C. Linporen, since April, 1946, 
has been Assistant Chief of the Advisement 
and Guidance Division, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education Service, Veterans Ad 
ministration, San Francisco. He had for- 
merly been Educational Services Officer and 
Assistant Rehabilitation Officer, Veterans 


Counseling Center, San Francisco City 
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Schools. He served during the war with the 
rank of Lieutenant (jg), USNR, as Educa- 
tional Services Officer, U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Mare Island, California, and wrote for Oc- 
cupaTions ““The Navy Counsels the Dis- 
abled,’’ December, 1944. 


Crarence W. Fartor, Chief, Advisement 
and Guidance Section of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education Division, Vet- 
erans Administration, Denver, is teaching a 
course in Introduction to Vocational Gui- 
dance, at the University of Denver. Dr. 
Failor, former Executive Secretary, NVGA, 


also teaches a course in the University of 


Colorado Extension Division. 


Lois GoLDMAN has been appointed coun- 
selor at Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee. 


VirGcinia Nye of the Boston Branch has 
been appointed an exchange teacher in Eng- 
land 


Ropert Hoppockx discussed “Trends in 
Vocational Guidance in the American Edu- 
cational System’’ in a short wave broadcast 
for the U. S. Department of State beamed to 
Europe, South America, and the Far East 
via relays in Britain, Algiers, San Francisco, 
and the Philippines. Dr. Hoppock, a former 
trustee of NVGA, is Professor of Education 
and Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York Uni- 


versity. 


Joun C. Franacan is Professor of Psy- 


chology, University of Pittsburgh. Released 
from the Army with the rank of Colonel, 
Dr. Flanagan was formerly Associate Direc- 
tor, Cooperative Test Service, American 
Council on Education. 


Lt. Georce Van Ness has returned from 
three years’ active service with the Navy in 
the Pacific and is now Director, Veterans’ 
Center, Cincinnati Public Schools. He had 
formerly been associated with the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 


Grace Granam has resigned her position 
in the Office of Student Personnel, University 


OCCUPATIONS 


of South Carolina, Columbia, and has ac- 
cepted a position as Director of Guidance, 
Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The new John Muir Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California, has announced these ap- 
pointments: Arcnie M. Turre i, Principal; 
Crype E. Preirrer, Assistant Principal and 
Dean of Men; Gtapiss D. Epwarps, Dean 
of Women; and Henry I. Werrzet, Dean of 
Students. 


Erxet Case, who completed work for the 
master’s degree in vocational guidance at 
Columbia University, has accepted a position 
as vocational appraiser in the Veterans Ad- 
visement Unit of Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 


stitute. 


Mrs. Everetr H. RANDALL is executive 
Secretary of the Occupational Planning Com- 
mittee of the Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land. Mrs. Randall (formerly Helen 
Stauffer) had been on the staff of the voca- 
tional guidance service, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 


Epna Lewrnson, who has been Adminis- 
trative Assistant, William Howard Taft 
High School, New York City, has retired 
from the school system to become Assistant 
Director, Laboratory Institute of Merchan- 
dising, New York City. 


E. E. Puts, who had been Supervisor of 
Schools, Amite, Louisiana, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Applied Sciences, South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond, La. 


Sot L. Warren, who had been associated 
with the USES, is now Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, New York State De- 
partment of Education, and serving part- 
time on the staff of the Guidance Depart- 
ment, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Epwarp H. Broxuman is Director of Gui- 
dance, Nepean School System, Ottawa, 
Canada. He had been on the staff of Picker- 
ing College, Newmarket, Ontario. 
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MarGaret Rocers, who for four years was 
Director of the Appointment Bureau, Em- 
manuel College, Boston, is now Director of 
Appointments, Manhattanville College of 
he Sacred Heart, New York City. 


Mitton T. Brown is Executive Officer, 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center, 
University of Pennsylvania. He had been 
Director, B’nai B'rith Vocational Guidance 
Service, Philadelphia. 


MrriaM FriepMan of the Philadelphia 
Branch has been requested by the U. S. 
Office of Education to supply a copy of her 
pamphlet, “‘Intercultural and Human Rela- 
tions,’’ for their permanent library. 


Eart W. Serperr is teaching psychology 
and counseling freshmen at Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. He had been 
on the staff of Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney, Vermont. 


Major Witson R. G. Benper has been ap- 


pointed Recorder without voté on the board 
to study officer-enlisted man relationships. 
Major Bender is in the Personnel Division, 
G-1, War Department General Staff, and is a 
professional member, NVGA. 


Puitip Axerop has accepted a position as 
Vocational Appraiser at the University of 
Delaware, Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center, Wilmington. Mr. Axelrod served 
in the Army as a Captain. 


D. C. Leacu has been appointed Chief, Ad- 
visement and Guidance, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


HerMAN GELBAND is now an employment 
counselor with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, New York City. 


Martin W. Scuaut has been appointed 
Director, Institute for Occupational Re- 
search, Inc., New York City. He was 
formerly Chief of Training Corps of Engi- 
neers for the War Department and Senior 
Employment Counselor, USES. He con- 


tributes a weekly column, ‘‘Employment 
News,’’ to the Civil Service Leader and is the 
author of Job-Hunter's Handbook. 

NorMawn A. Srack is Acting Director of 
the new Jewish Vocational Service of Greater 
Boston. He had been Director of Guidance, 
Washington Heights YM & YWHA, New 
York City, and had been on the staff of 
USES, Pittsburgh, and the Chicago Jewish 
Vocational Service and Employment Center 


Jay Scnutman, formerly with the Jewish 
Vocational Service of Cleveland, has been 
appointed Supervisor of Counseling with the 
Institute for Occupational Research, Inc 
He is developing a program with the gui- 
dance staffs of the large private schools in the 
New York area. 

Rospert SrouGHTon, who had been a 
counselor in the high schools of Bristol and 
Hartford, Connecticut, has been appointed 
counselor at the Community Advisory Center, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Rupovpx Swimmer, recently returned from 
the Army, is a counselor at the Community 
Advisory Center, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


STaNLEY Kurret is State Supervisor, North 
Dakota OIGS. He was formerly Superin- 
tendent, Dilworth, Minnesota, and executive 
officer, Navy V-12 program. 


Auice Rice Coox will conduct a personality 
clinic for sixteen weeks as a part of City 
College's extension program in adult educa- 
tion. 





Attention, NVGA Members: To ex- 
pedite correct listing in the NVGA 
Membership Directory to be published 
in OCCUPATIONS, please be sure that 
you have a 3 x § white file card in the 
Headquarters Office. We need your 
cooperation so that we may list cor- 
rectly your name and address. Your 
Branch Secretary has a supply of white 


cards. The deadline is January 1 

















Branch Membership Count 


Please remember that attendance at the Delegate 


Check your October 1 membership with that of June 30 


Assembly at the Annual NVGA Convention will be based on the December 1 membership count. 


June 30 = October 1 


1946 1946 
ARKANSAS 6 22 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 71 23 
Southern 169 20 
CANADA 113 16 
CoLORADO 76 41 
CoNNECTICUT 82 30 
Dist. or COLUMBIA 115 75 
National Capital 4 0 
FLORIDA 
South 23 17 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 30 4 
Hawall 
Honolulu 15 0 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 283 180 
INDIANA 
Central 18 14 
Northern 19 3 
Iowa 32 10 
KANSAS 35 12 
KENTUCKY 12 8 
LoulsIANA 
New Orleans 19 14 
MalInN!I 12 l 
MARYLAND 96 
Baltimore ll 0 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 194 142 
Merrimac Valley 16 4 
Worcester 15 9 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 144 44 
East 49 0 
Jackson 3 0 
Lansing 40 0 
Western 2 0 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 93 13 
MissouR! 
Kansas City 29 4 
St. Louis 128 21 
MonTANA 14 3 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 38 18 
New JERSEY 256 65 


1 Branch Treasurers, please send remittances promptly so that your Branch will 


New Yorxk 
Binghamton 
Capital Dist. 
Central 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Otsego-Delaware 
Rochester 
T. C., Columbia 
Westchester 
Western 

Nortu CAROLINA 

Onx10 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 
Eric 
Keystone 
Philadelphia 
Western 

Puerto Rico 

Ruope Istanp 

T&NNESSEE 
East 
Middle 

TEXAS 
Dallas 
Houston 
South 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 
Richmond 

WAsHINGTON 
Seattle 

West VIRGINIA 
Mountain State 

WIsCONSIN 
Milwaukee 


BraNcH MEMBERS 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Lire MEMBERS 


Tota, MEMBER- 
SHIP 


receive credit for all paid memberships. 








20 16 
45 5 
24 2 
37 3 
4 ll 
24 16 
296 179 
7 

91 ll 
197 85 
48 31 
43 6 
4l 7 
120 7 
66 22 
98 32 
21 16 
7 16 
28 7 
31 18 
32 7 
168 109 
95 7 
43 2 
38 5 
7 ] 
17 0 
4 l 
22 

2 ] 
13 2 
55 39 
] 0 
36 12 
3 ] 
91 47 
26 4 
4136 1591 
134 106 
9 8 
276 1705! 
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With the Supervisors 


Washington—The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education is sponsoring a series of 
conferences this fall for principals and 
counselors to consider together the problems 
involved in developing guidance services in a 
total school program. 

In the conferences held in Pullman, Spo- 
kane, Ellensburg, and Bellingham, Clifford 
Erickson of Michigan State will give the 
principals and counselors the benefit of his 
experiences in the schools of Michigan. H. 
B. McDaniels, State Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance for the 
State of California, who is familiar with the 
schools in the state as a result of a recent 
School Survey will be the consultant for the 
meetings to be held in Tacoma, Seattle, 
Vancouver, and one other city in western 
Washington. 

The teacher training institutions, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and the 
State Board for Vocational Education as a 
part of the State In-Service Teacher Training 
Program are holding three-day conferences 
in Vancouver, Spokane, Ellensburg, Seattle 
and Olympia for counselors and teachers 
responsible for guidance services. At these 
conferences the teacher trainers will work 
with the counselors in developing a total 
school guidance program which will mect 
the needs of the pupils. 

Many school administrators have desig- 
nated counselors in the schools of Washington 
as a result of the law passed by the 1945 
Legislature which makes it possible for the 
local school district to receive allotment 
from state school funds for special services. 
The special service fields include counseling, 
library, remedial, home visitation, and health 
coordination. School districts, depending 
upon their need for state support, receive 
$1,686, $2,286, or $2,586 for employing a 
full-time additional teacher in a special 
service field. 

Counseling services are quickly becoming 
recognized by Washington school adminis- 
trators as essential to helping teachers and 
counselors understand and help pupils as 
they adjust themselves to the school and the 
community.—Don H. Frame. 


Supervisors Resign 


Cuaries P. Harper, Supervisor, West Vir- 
ginia, has resigned to become Associate Pro- 
fessor, Political Science, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

WituiaM L. Nicnotas, formerly Nebraska 
State Supervisor, OIGS, has accepted the 
presidency of State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebraska. 

Dwicut C. Barrp has resigned as Colorado 
State Supervisor, OIGS, to be Director of 
Placements, University of Denver. He will 
organize the first all-university placement 
bureau for alumni and direct placement of 
undergraduates in part-time jobs. 


Awards for Book Displays 


In judging the photographs of book dis- 
plays assembled, 1945-1946, the Committee 
on Instruction was assisted by A. A. van 
Duyn, Display Manager of Scribner's Book- 
store, and Edmund Wood, Window Dresser 
of Brentano's Fifth Avenue Bookstore, New 
York City. The following were awarded 
autographed books in appreciation of dis- 
plays considered most effective in interesting 
youth to read books and pamphlets on oc- 
cupations: 

E. H. Brohman, Pickering College, New- 
market, Ontario, Canada; Charles A. Mc- 
Glon, Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky; Barbara Gaffield, 
High School, Jackson, Michigan; E. C. Fry, 
New York State Training School for Boys, 
Warwick, New York; F. C. Baxter, High 
School, West Bend, Wisconsin; J. L. Bro- 
derick, Y. M. C. A., New York City; John 
Nethercott, Public Schools, London, On- 
tario, Canada; Corinna Di Stefano, High 
School, Marilla, New York; Armour J 
Blackburn, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Leah Schueren, De Vilbiss High 
School Library, Toledo, Ohio; Rosamond 
Cruikshank, Public Library, Hartford, Con- 
mecticut; Eleanor Matteson, Public Schools, 
Miami, Florida. 

Some book exhibits have been photo- 
gtaphed during the summer and awards will 
be announced later.—GertTruDE Forrester, 
1945-1946 Chairman, Committee on Instruction. 
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New Hope for the Handicapped 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE, tfaining, and 
bp somaen are given free to civilians 
needing rehabilitation. They may receive 
also medical examination and medical and 
vocational diagnosis without charge. Other 
services are free, or set within the individual's 
Capacity to pay, including hospital facilities, 
prosthetic devices, training for the job, tools, 
equipment and occupational licenses. 

The public is generally aware of the ser- 
vices available to veterans needing rehabilita- 
tion under Public Law 16. Public Law 113 
with its services for civilians should be more 
widely known. Since the law was enacted 
in July, 1943, 123,422 physically handi- 
capped persons have completed rehabilita- 
tion and found employment. The average 
cost is $300. It costs $300 to $500 a4 year to 
maintain an individual in dependency. Of 
the men and women rehabilitated last year, 
79 per cent were unemployed, 18 per cent had 
never worked. The entire group was re- 
ceiving approximately twelve million dollars 
a year in wages for part-time jobs, subsist- 
ence from relatives, or from public funds. 
They became self-supporting after rehabilita- 
tion, earning a total of $73,000,000. 

Under the law the mentally and emotion- 
ally ill are also eligible for rehabilitation 
services. It is estimated that there are a 
million and a half persons with physical or 
mental handicaps who could be helped by 
vocational rehabilitation—five vocationally 
disabled civilians for every member of the 
Armed Forces disabled in combat in the years 
between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day. 

However, ‘There aren't enough rehabilita- 
tion centers in the country to which these 
The state and federal 
. supply the funds, 


cases can be referred. 
rehabilitation programs. . 





help select a suitable vocation, and supervise 
the re-training. The actual work is done by 
other agencies: public or private schools, 
trade__ schools, training 
courses, rehabilitation centers, hospitals, or 
other medical facilities. Those, however, 
who possess the necessary skilled personnel 
and facilities to do an adequate job of physi- 
cal restoration and vocational rehabilita- 
tion are so few that opportunity is denied to 


the vast majority of our disabled popula- 


apprenticeship 


tion.’*! 

The need for vocational rehabilitation of 
civilians is even the war 
During the labor shortage, jobs were broken 
down to their component parts and adapted 
to the worker. Many handicapped could 
qualify for employment. Today greater ver- 
satility is required of a worker; more than 
ever the handicapped need special training. 


greater s‘nce 


Veterans Become Skilled Craftsmen 


Nineteen disabled veterans have completed 
training at the Bulova School of Watchmak- 
ing, Queens, L. I., New York, and have jobs 
waiting for them. With a year's training 
they are equipped to enter the highly skilled 
craft of watch repairing, which is not over 
crowded. One hundred veterans are 
now taking the course and the school plans 
to train 1,600 veterans in the next few years. 
The school was established as a memorial to 
Joseph Bulova, father of Arde Bulova, chair- 
man of the board of the company. 

Students are enrolled in the school under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. They are carefully 
tested for skills and aptitudes. Those now 


seven 


1Col. H. A. Rusk and Eugene J. Taylor, ‘‘Fitting 
Them for Work,”’ The Crippled Child, June, 1946. 
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enrolled have had varied vocational experi- 
ence, including music teaching, truck driv- 
ing, and laundry work. 


Jobs for Women in Health Services 


Counselors serving women and girls will 
be interested in the series of twelve bulletins 
on the outlook for women in occupations 
in the medical and other health services 
ust completed by the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, with the pub- 
lishing of the final one on trends and their ef- 
fect upon the demand for women in this field. 
The earlier bulletins describe the current and 
future outlook for employment as: physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, profes- 
sional nurses, medical laboratory technicians, 
x-ray technicians, women dentists, dental 
hygenists, physicians’ and dentists’ assis- 
tants. Since their purpose is to describe 
changes in the employment outlook for wo- 
men rather than to describe the occupation 
itself, these bulletins do not follow the usual 
pattern for an occupational outline but dis- 
cuss: the pre-war number and, distributions 
ff those engaged in the occupation, the war- 
tume changes affecting it, and the post-war 
uutlook for women who seek employment in 

Attention is also given to the prospects for 
women whose age, marital status, race, or 
physical handicap sometimes creates a special 
employment problem. The prewar require- 
ment (and wartime changes in them) for 
entrance to an approved training school, for 
completion of training, for licensure, for 
membership in the principal national organi- 
zation of personnel in the occupation, and 
for beginning Civil Service positions are 
given in the appendix. Lists of approved 
training schools (or sources of such lists 
where the training centers are exceptionally 
numerous) and a selected bibliography are 
also included. 

The final bulletin discusses the entire field 
of medical and other health services (as de- 
fined in the Census industrial category), 
particularly the trends which affect the de- 
mand and the supply of all workers in this 
phase of our economy. It compares the oc- 
cupations described in the separate bulletins 
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(as well as some additional occupations like 
those of the pharmacist and veterinarian 
with regard to minimum legislative and edu- 
cational requirements, pre-war 
employment of women, and future outlook. 
In conclusion, the bulletin calls attention to 
the variations in outlook which women in 
different parts of the country or those with 
special problems may find and to the implica- 
tions the over-all trends in this field have for 
the individual woman engaged in or con- 
templating employment in it 

Although these bulletins are directed to 
deans of women, women’s organizations, 
counselors, and others engaged in assisting 
women, they have been found appropriate 
for the use of the counselee as a direct source 
of information helpful in deciding whether or 
not she wants to explore a particular occupa- 
tion further. They are not meant to be a sub- 
stitute, however, for the detailed description 
of the occupation which the counselee would 
need if this dynamic study of outlook served 
to encourage rather than to eliminate her 
interest in it as a possibility. 

Copies of the bulletins may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 10 cents each, ex- 
cept for Bulletin 203-3 and Bulletin 203-12 
which are 15 cents each. A discount of 25% 
on orders of 100 or more is allowed. Single 
copies—or a small supply for special pur- 
poses—may be secured without charge from 
the Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C., as long as the 
free supply lasts. 

Following are the titles: 


carnings, 


Physical Therapists—Bulletin 203-1. 

Occupational Therapists—Bulletin 203-2 

Professional Nurses—Bulletin 203-3. 

Medical Laboratory Technicians—Bulletin 
203-4. 

Practical Nurses and Hospital Attendants— 
Bulletin 203-5. 

Medical Record Librarians—Bulletin 203-6 

Women Physicians—Bulletin 203-7. 

X-Ray Technicians—Bulletin 203-8. 

Women Dentists—Bulletin 203-9 

Dental Hygienists—Bulletin 203-10. 

Physicians’ and Dentists’ Assistants—Bul- 
letin 203-11. 

Trends and Their Effect Upon the Demand 
for Women Workers—Bulletin 203-12. 
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National Hearing Week 


Rehabilitating the hard of hearing, pre- 
venting deafness, and conserving hearing 
will all be stressed during National Hearing 
Week, November 10-16. The American 
Hearing Society, sponsors of the program, 
offer the public these facts: 1 out of 10 per- 
sons has impaired hearing; 3,000,000 children 
have impaired hearing; approximately 40,- 
000 veterans are hard of hearing, and the 
Veterans Administration predicts that within 
20 years the total may be 200,000. 

The American Hearing Society is cooperat- 
ing with the Army and Navy Aural Reha- 
bilitation programs. One hundred Waves, 
for example, learned lip reading at the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, a 
chapter of the American Hearing Society, 
and were assigned to Navy hospitals and re- 
habilitation centers. 

The Society also stresses prevention and 
urges that parents and teachers note any 
incipient loss of hearing so that the child 
may receive prompt medical attention which 
in many cases can check the progress of the 
deafness. 


Vocations on the Air 


Boston schools co-sponsored a successful 
radio series on vocations. Each school 
was responsible for one program. Repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring school made up 
the studio audience. Programs were given 
twice a week over Station WNAC. 

To encourage other communities to launch 
a similar project, we reproduce the Boston 
program. 

Dorchester High School for Boys 

James L. O'Brien, Counselor 


Subject: Industry 
Speaker: John Atkinson, President, Atkinson Shoe 
Company 


Boston Trade High School 
Francis J. Murphy, Counselor 
Subject: Aviation 
Speaker: W. Nelson Bump, 

American Airlines 

Roxbury Memorial High School for Boys 

Joseph F. Flynn, Counselor 


Resident Vice-President 


Subject: Journalism 
Speaker: Lafayette Marchand, Feature Editor, Boston 
Globe 


Boston Technical High School 
Herbert P. Carter, Counselor 
Subject: Industry 


Speaker: Walter E. Mutz, Owner of Chelsea ( 
Company 
High School of Practical Arts 
Laura F. Wentworth, Counselor 
Subject: Concert Stage 
Speaker: Blanche Haskell 
Dorchester High School for Girls 
Mary L. Barlow, Counselor 
Subject: Insurance 
Speaker: Jane Menadier, Supervisor of Clerical | 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls 
Marion S. Williams, Counselor 
Subject: Social Work 
Speaker: Ethel M. Fietcher, Family Welfare Society 
Girls’ Latin School 
Marie C. Glennon, Counselor 


Subject: Fashion as a Career 
Speaker: Harriet Wilinsky, Fashion Director 
Filene’s 


English High School 

Miah Falvey, Counselor 

Subject: Law 

Speaker: Judge Frank Tomasello 
Jamaica Plain High School 

Anna J. Mullin, Counselor 

Subject: Agriculture 

Speaker: Fred E. Cole, Commissioner of Agriculture 
Girls’ High School 

Elizabeth Chase, Counselor 


Subject: The Woman in Industry 
Speaker: Esther Mary Freeman, Denison Cannot 
Company 


Brighton High School 
Ethel C. Lomasney, Counselor 


Subject: Advertising 

Speaker: Francis W. Hatch, Vice-President and Ne 
England Manager, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne 


Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau 


The Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau is being transferred as a unit to the 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Under the President's re- 
organization plan, the rest of the Children’s 
Bureau has been moved to the Federal S- 
curity Agency. The Division, now known 
as the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch of the Division of Labor Standards 
will be directed by Beatrice McConnell 
She has been with the Children’s Bureau 
since 1935 and has been responsible, unde: 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, for the 
administration of the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act since its 
passage in 1938. 

The new Branch will also promote better 
working conditions for minors, develo; 
standards protecting their employment, an 
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promote measures for advancing opportuni- 
s for suitable work for them. It will ad- 
vise Other bureaus in the department, state 
agencies, public and private, and individuals 
cerned with working conditions for 


yourn. 


U.S.E.S. Labor Market Analysis 


The Labor Market, monthly publication of 
che United States Employment Service, is now 
available at an annual subscription price of 
$1.00. The information is obtained from 
the 1700 USES offices, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and other government sources. 
The publication analyzes employment trends 
and opportunities for veterans and other 
workers. 

Leading regular features include: 


A national summary of labor market trends 
and changes in manufacturing, trade, 
services; effect of demobilization on the 
labor market; women in the labor force, 
turn-over, effect of construction on em- 
ployment. 

Labor market conditions in selected areas, 
such as Birmingham, Los Angeles, Den- 
ver, Chicago, Baltimore, Newark, N. J., 
Houston, etc. 

Employment opportunities for able and dis- 
abled veterans. 


Special features deal with the problems of 
minority groups, on-the-job veterans’ train- 
ing programs, national and local outlooks in 
industry. Counselors interested in receiving 
this publication may subscribe through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Armed Forces Institute to Continue 


The War Department has announced that 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute will con- 
tinue as a permanent part of the military es- 
tablishment. Eleven educators assisted by a 
four-man War-Navy Committee will de- 
termine policy. The services will make ar- 
rangements with civilian educational in- 
stitutions. More than 75 civilian colleges 
and universities have made their correspon- 
dence courses available under government 
contract. Since the organization of the In- 
stitute during the war, more than 1,250,000 


individual courses have been supplied to 
members of the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard. 


Chemistry Courses Accredited 


What colleges or universities are recom 
mended for students interested in chemistry? 
The American Chemical Society has recently 
published lists of institutions which the 
Committee on Professional Training considers 
qualified to offer professional training for 
chemists. For chemical engineering it ac- 
credits the list approved by the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. Secretary 
of the Committee is E. M. Billings, 343 State 
St., Rochester, New York. 


News Nuggets 


The George-Deen Funds for vocational 
education in the states has been doubled by 
recent legislation to a total of $29,000,000 
States must match this money on a 50-50 
basis. Seventy-four junior colleges are 
proposed in 23 states, including some that 
were forced to close during the war. New 
Executive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges is Jesse P. Bogue, who 
had been President, Green Mountain Junior 
College Poultney, Vermont. .Passage of 
the Fulbright Bill permits the sale of $20,000,- 
000 worth of surplus war property in foreign 
countries to finance American students study- 
ing abroad and foreign students studying in 
this country. It is not likely that scholar- 
ships can be arranged for the current academic 
year. Veterans of World War I and World 
War II will be given preference Adult 
education of Negroes will be the subject of a 
one-year project financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The project, to be directed 
by Ambrose Caliver, is sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education, the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, and the Na- 
tional Conference on Adult Education and 
the Negro. .Vocational counseling and 
placement were on the agenda of the con- 
ference in Atlantic City, September 23-27, of 
three nursing organizations: the American 
Nurses Association, the National League of 
Nursing Education, and the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing Two 
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hundred occupational therapists are needed 
in V. A. hospitals. The shortage of male 
therapists for neurospychiatric hospitals is 
particularly acute The number of ap- 
prentices in the building trades is increasing, 
the August figures showing a gain of 

per cent over July. The Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service, reporting 67,387 building ap- 
prentices listed for August, points out that 
these figures do not include a complete cover- 


Scholarships for 


MERICAN RoxturnGc Mill Company—The 
A company is offering two scholarships 
annually at the College of Engineering, 
University of Cincinnati. The scholarships 
will go to children of employees. 

Minneapolis—Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany—Ten thousand dollars has been given 
for research fellowships at the University of 
Minnesota. The university will determine 
the number of fellowships to be awarded. 
The research projects will be set by the uni- 
versity professors and company executives. 

For teachers—The Florida Legislature has 
passed a law providing 500 scholarships, at 
$400 each, for students preparing to teach in 
the state and $200,000 in summer school 
scholarships for teachers in service—all this 
in addition to 200 state scholarships of 


$200 each, already in effect. Connecticut's 
program offers 100 scholarships of $300 
each to the state’s four teachers’ col- 


leges. The colleges select the candidates. 
The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has established a state fund of 


$50,000 open to high school graduates who 
plan to teach in elementary schools in the 
state, and to persons with college credit and 
degrees. 

UNRRA—One hundred sixty-five fellow- 
ships are offered in such fields as public 
health, nursing, sanitary engineering, social 
work, industrial and agricultural rehabilita- 


tion. Their own governments will select 


the fellows and pay their salaries and care 
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age of the country. The greatest increase 
was in woodworking. .The sixth annua 
Science Talent Search is announced. Since 
1942, 15,000 high school seniors, about one- 
fourth of them girls, have completed entry 
requirements. Fifteen hundred have te. 
ceived recognition as ‘‘potential scientists, 
200 winning a total of $55,000 in scholarships 
from the Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion. 


the Current Year 


for their families while they study from 6 to 9 
months. UNRRA will furnish transporta- 
tion expenses, a monthly allotment, clothing 
allowance, and fund for books and equip 
ment. About 80 per cent of the fellows will 
probably choose the United States or Canada 
for their studies. Fellowships have been 
allotted as follows: China, 33; Greece, 23; 
Poland, 26; Yugoslavia, 24; Czechoslovakia, 
17; Ukranian SSR, 9; Byelorussian SSR, 3; 
Ethiopia, 2; 28 not yet allotted. 

The United States will convert part of its 
remaining stocks of property abroad into a 
self-perpetuating scholarship fund to bring 
foreign students to this country and to 
finance Americans studying abroad. The 
present program includes England, France, 
Italy, Australia, and China. It may be ex- 
tended to cover Norway, New Zealand, 
India, and Russia. Food and other short- 
ages abroad will prevent Americans from 
going to study in large numbers for some time 
to come. 

Textiles—The New England Textile Founda- 
tion, Providence, R. I., offers 20 scholar- 
ships of $500 each for the academic year, 
1946-1947. Scholarships are open to seniors 
and high school graduates, not more than 25 
years of age, who, if they make a good re- 
cord, will be eligible for other scholarships. 

Pan America—Pan American World Air- 
ways and the Institute of International Edv- 
cation are jointly sponsoring fellowships 
for Americans wishing to do postgraduate 
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work in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Mexico, and Venezuela. One fellowship 
for each country will be awarded in October 
for the school year beginning in February, 
March, or April, 1947, according to an ac- 
count in School and Society. Latin-American 
students wishing to study in the United 
States will receive awards. The fellowships 
give round trip transportation. Arrange- 
ments for meeting tuition and maintenance 
may be made through other scholarships. 
Make application to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 

Bausch & Lomb—The third annual na- 
tion-wide competition for science scholar- 
ships resulted in awards of $1,500 each to 
five winners. Since competition was so 
keen among 15 finalists, the University of 
Rochester, where the winners will study, 
awarded 11 additional scholarships. 


Professional Problems of Consulting 
Psychologists 


How much should a consulting psycholo- 
gist charge for his services? Where should 
his office be located? What should be his 


relation to the medical profession? What 
record keeping is necessary? How can a 
newcomer establish himself in a com- 


munity? These are some of the questions 
posed in Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
May-June, 1946. W. H. D. Vernon, a 
Canadian, made a survey of consulting psy- 
chologists in the United States to discover 
current professional practices. The sam- 
pling was so small as to be statistically neglig- 
ible but, as the author points out, the prob- 
lems are real and should be the subject of 
further study. The article has a bearing on 
the general subject of ethical practices and 
professional standards, which are the proper 
concern of counselors as well as psychologists 
at a time when the public is being preyed 
upon by fakirs. 


Utica Institute 

An Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
has been opened at Utica, N.Y. One of five 
institutes authorized by the state legislature, 
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it offers a two-year course in retail business 
management and certain mechanical and in- 
dustrial specialties. The Director of the 
Institute is Paul B. Richardson, formerly 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, Bureau 
of Business Education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department. 


Career Day at Piqua 


An enthusiastic report of the First Career 
Day undertaken in the Piqua, Ohio, High 
School is appearing in the forthcoming issue 
of Ohio Schools. 

The effort was preceded by thorough plan- 
ning and by a survey of the need for occupa- 
tional information among the students. 
Participating in the “Career Day’’ were 82 
representatives of vocational fields, some of 
whom came from a considerable distance. 
They represented 68 job areas and held 158 
conferences of 55 minutes’ duration. Reac- 
tions from students, teachers, and parents 
were enthusiastic. 


City Directors of New York Meet 


More than 50 persons attended the annual 
conference of city directors of guidance in 
New York State, held October 7-9, at Glens 
Falls. Among the topics on the tentative 
agenda were: counseling tools, training op- 
portunities, educational trends, in-Service 
training, certification of counselors, work 
experience programs, evaluation of programs 
Represented at the meeting were the U. S. 
Office of Education, New York State De- 
partment of Education, New York State 
Youth Commission, Columbia University, 
New York University, Syracuse University, 
and the National Child Labor Committee. 
At the opening session city supervisors pre- 
sented summaries of their programs. 


Note change in Convention date and place 
of meeting. See page 108. 








British Veterans in Universities 


gpa UNIVERSITIES Must give prefer- 
ence for 90 per cent of their vacancies to 
men who have served in the Armed Forces 
or who have been engaged on civilian work 
of national importance.' Furthermore, uni- 
versities may apply for release of certain 
scholars and highly promising students still 
in the Armed Forces. They may also admit 
students of the same type who have not yet 
seen service but who have completed three 
years’ work of national importance by 
September 1, 1946. These men will be de- 
ferred until the end of their university courses. 
(England now drafts eighteen-year-olds for 
2'/2 years’ service, the number of years’ ser- 
vice to be progressively reduced. ) 

Next on the priority list are scholars and 
promising students in the age group October 
1, 1927-September 30, 1928, who may be ac- 
cepted up to a maximum of 10 per cent of 
vacancies and who, on recommendation of a 
joint recruiting board, will be granted de- 
ferment from military service until their uni- 
versity course is completed. 

If the above categories do not fill the uni- 
versity vacancies, boys under eighteen years 
of age, direct from preparatory school, may 
be admitted, and deferred from national ser- 
vice until their graduation. Medical stu- 
dents, formerly automatically deferred, are 
now governed by the same regulations as 
other university students, and are considered 
individually for deferment by joint recruiting 
boards. 

The women's colleges must also give pref- 
erence to veterans in the same proportion as 
the men's colleges. In the ‘“‘mixed’’ col- 
leges women will not be accepted unless they 
show “‘exceptional promise.”’ 


More ON THE Drart 


In 1947 and 1948 the call-up (draft) will be 
limited to men reaching 18 in those years. 
Deferments on industrial grounds will cease 
at the end of 1946, except in the case of men 
employed in coal mining, agriculture, build- 


! British Information Services provided material from 


which these items were selected. 


ing, and the production of certain building 
materials. 

The Government encourages professional! 
and industrial training and apprentices may 
be deferred to complete their training if ap- 
proved by their District Manpower Boards 
There are 44 of these Boards, each consisting 
of a Chairman, a Labor Supply Officer, a 
Military Recruiting Officer, a Deferment 
Officer, and a Womanpower Officer. All! 
members are officers of the Ministry of Labor 

Candidates for admission to universities in 
1947 and 1948 will be eligible for deferment if 
their application for admission has been ac- 
cepted by university authorities. Similar 
arrangements will be made for students at 
Teachers Training Colleges. 

Women are no longer drafted but are in- 
vited to volunteer for a period of at least 
two years in the Auxiliary Services, which 
will be a permanent part of the Forces. 


Montreal’s Program 


A guidance program is being introduced 
into the high schools of The Montreal Prot- 
estant Central School Board at the beginning 
of the school term 1946-1947. 

Three general principles have been laid 
down: 


1. That each high school should make pro- 
vision for a modern guidance program, 
beginning in a smal] way and allowing 
it to develop gradually. 

2. That guidance should be thought of in 
comprehensive terms to include its 
educational and social as well as voca- 
tional aspects. 

3. That the whole teaching staff should 
participate in the guidance program 
with special counselors appointed from 
the staff with which they would work 


A few teachers on the Board's staff had a 
small amount of training in guidance mainly 
through summer courses at various umiver- 
sities, particularly at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. A considerable number 
of teachers attended Teachers College during 
the past summer. 
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Counseling will be carried on in eleven high 
schools this year. On each staff a teacher 
with some special training will devote full 
or part time to guidance, enlisting the co- 
operation of all staff members. Including 
part-time counselors, the equivalent of six 
counselors has been appointed to carry out 


the program. 


Colleges of Osteopathy 


The American Osteopathic Association 
for 1946-1947 recognizes and approves the 
following colleges: Chicago College of 
Osteopathy, 5250 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, 
Illinois; College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, 1721 Griffin Avenue, Los 
Angeles 31, California; Des Moines Still 
College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 720-722 
Sixth Avenue, Des Moines 9, lowa; Kansas 
City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, 
2105 Independence Avenue, Kansas City 1, 
Missouri; Kirksville College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery, Kirksville, Missouri; Phila- 
delphia College of Osteopathy, 48 and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania. 


“Crisis in Teaching” 


Teachers and counselors are urged to en- 
courage promising students to enter the pro- 
fession of teaching in a recent statement 
issued by Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. In ‘The Crisis in Teaching" the 
committee points out that in January, 1946, 
108,000 teachers were holding emergency 
certificates—one in eight. It stresses the 
need for higher salaries, for better community 
support, if the profession is to withstand the 
draining off to higher paying jobs, a trend 
which the war accelerated. The committee 
recommends that teacher education be im- 
proved, that prospective teachers be given 
financial aid. The future of American chil- 
dren is at stake; the crisis in teaching is a 
matter for individual and national concern. 
‘See also “‘And Gladly Teach,"’ by Harry 
Herlinger, Occupations, Dec., 1944). Or- 
ganizations may obtain copies of “‘The Crisis 
in Teaching’’ by writing to the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Occupational Abstracts in Spanish 


Counselors in Spanish-speaking countries 
will be interested to know that six occupa- 
tional abstracts in Spanish have been pub- 
lished and are distributed by Felix P. Cornier, 
Assistant Supervisor, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Department of 
Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico. These 
abstracts were prepared by students in Mr. 
Cornier’s summer class at the Polytechnic 
Institute, San German. 

Each pamphlet is a six-page folder setting 
forth briefly the general requirements in the 
occupation, tools used, conditions of work, 
earnings, opportunities for training and pro- 
gressing. Each contains a_ bibliography. 
The titles of the pamphlets are as follows: 
E] Mundo De Las Ocupaciones Y La Escuela 
Superior De Ponce, El Encuadernador, El 
Pintor A Duco, Las Artes Tipograficas, El 
Dependiente De Comercio, and La Modista. 


—_— > 


Your Ballot 


Please fill out your Ballot and 
mail promptly. See page 115. 
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OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT, ITS 
HISTORY, PHILOSOPHIES, PROCE- 
DURES, AND EDUCATIONAL IMPLICA- 
TIONS. By Anna Y. Reed. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1946. Pp. 
350. $3.75. 

The first book on occupational placement, 
Dr. Reed's treatise is written for laymen and 
educators responsible for the organization 
and administration of philanthropic or edu- 
cational placement services, and for students 
in university classes. It covers the principles 
and usual procedures involved, from the plan- 
ning of the service to the recording of a 
placement. 

Part I is devoted to the historical develop- 
ment of placement services. This section will 
be of interest chiefly to students and educators 
who share Mrs. Reed’s enthusiasm for re- 
viewing the philosophies and practices of the 
past. 

Part II is particularly recommended to com- 
munity groups and agencies considering the 
establishment of a new placement service. It 
presents the facts onal cal the factors to be 
weighed before an intelligent decision can be 
made for or against a new service. Sugges- 
tions are given regarding selection of a loca- 
tion, the budget, responsibilities of the board 
and the director, colt te selection of a direc- 
tor. Criteria follow for standard placement 
procedures in securing applicants, securing 
openings, and the referral of applicants. 
Gleaned from wide and varied personal ex- 
perience and the literature of the past and 
present, the author gives much sound advice 
which, if followed, would raise the standards 
of established as well as new placement ser- 
vices. However, the section is pointed up for 
those who are not professional workers 
rather than for experienced placement officers. 

Part III sets forth principles and techniques 
peculiar to special placement services, par- 
ticular attention being given to the place- 
ment of veterans and juniors. Inthe writer's 
opinion, the chapter on the placement of 














































veterans is one of the best in the book, re- 
viewing, as it does, the various attitudes and - 
problems encountered in working with veter- J ° > 
ans. 
Long and inclusive lists of selected supple- § *~ 
mentary readings at the end of each part of § 
the book will be of value to those wishing to §° 
pursue the special subjects further. a 
This is not a book which will have a §°*’ 
pope appeal—it is written in a scholarly wer 
ashion and requires careful study to sift our § 
the particular parts of individual interest. §*' 
However, there is a wealth of historical, 7 
theoretical, and practical material that will 9’ 
appeal to persons who are professionally in- § 
terested, but not experienced, in placement am 
work.—Grace Harrison Haynes, Personne °° 
Consultant, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., sen 
New York City. he 
HIGH SCHOOL PERSONNEL WORK §);., 
TODAY. By Jane Warters. McGraw-Hill Boy 
Book Company, New York, 1946. Pp. 277. Bout 
$2.50. amo 
The author states in the preface that her § “pt 
‘‘aim is twofold: (1) to bring together ina it 
single volume the more important concepts of Proc 
high school personnel work and (2) to co- § 0m 
ordinate these concepts in order to assist high § Yat 
school workers to handle more adequately ff Po!n 
certain pressing problems of student guidance 4+ P< 
today."’ She has done an admirable job in §520u 
achieving her first objective. The book re 
shows abundant evidence of wide reading and BCUC 
the careful selection and summarizing = pom thei 
flicting concepts of personnel and guidance ler 
work. (Although on page 23 it does not seem § V'0le 
to the reviewer that she has been either accu- § **!!0, 
rate or fair in her discussion of G. E. Myers It 















— of view as presented in his Principles ana ‘ts 
echniques of Vocational Guidance. But this 10- np 
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stance is the exception.) The book, conse- 
quently, is well worth reading as a survey o! 
existing practices and theories in personne! 
and guidance work. 

With respect to the author's second objec: 
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tive, the reviewer must confess some confu- 
sion. Earlier in the preface, the author states 
that the book. . . “is an attempt to present a 
synthesis of the current theories on personnel 
work, to indicate their strong and weak 
points, to show similarities and basic agree- 
ments, and to smooth out the wrinkles that 
may be causing the secondary school people 
to trip in their thinking about high school 
personnel work today. The aim is to assist 
the reader to understand student personnel 
work, not to qualify him as a practitioner.”’ 
| submit that this statement aims and the 
ne in the first paragraph above are in con- 
‘ict. This may seem to be a trivial point to 
make, but it helps to explain some of the con- 
fusion, which, it seems to the reviewer, exists 

n the book when it comes to the matter of 
developing understanding as to what such 
terms as ‘personnel work’’ and ‘‘guidance”’ 
really mean and wherein they differ, if at all, 
as used by the author. The author takes the 
position that the newer term ‘‘personnel 
work’’ is needed because of the confusion 
which exists with respect to the term “‘gui- 
dance."" Yet, according to her own liberal 
jocumentation, there seems to exist as much 
confusion concerning the meaning and func- 
tion of personnel work as of guidance and, 
what is in some respects somewhat amusing, 
the confusion and ieee of opinion are 
dentical with those which have plagued 
guidance." Wrinkles will not be smoothed 
ut by adding new terms (a common error 
among workers in education) nor will con- 
cepts necessarily be better coordinated. 

It becomes more and more apparent as one 
proceeds in the book that the author departs 
trom her avowed aim of coordinating the 
various concepts and attempts to preach her 
point of view of what the various services in 
a personnel or guidance program are and 
should attempt to do. On page 83, for ex- 
ample, she maintains that counseling ‘“‘in- 
jake record keeping.’’ Record keeping and 
ther techniques may be part of the coun- 
seler’s duties, but many would quarrel 
violently with the thesis that they are coun- 
seling. 

It is perhaps picayune to quarrel over mat- 
ters of definition when there is so much of 
value in the book. But the author claims— 
and rightfully so—that progress in personnel 
work (or guidance) has been impeded by con- 
fusion over terms and conflicts of theory, and 
ne of her basic purposes in writing the book 
is to help eliminate some of this confusion. 
To the extent that the presentation of many 
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points of view in contrast with each other in a 
single volume will enable a careful reader 
with some experience in personnel or gui- 
dance work (take your choice) to form his own 
definitions and clarify his own thinking, this 
book has considerable value. But it does not 
seem to the reviewer that conflicting concepts 
in guidance and personnel work have been co- 
oalianed or that there would be necessarily 
any common agreement on her synthesis of 
current theories, especially with regard to the 
strong and weak points of each. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any such synthesis 
can ever be accomplished. 

As a critical survey of contemporary 
theories, practices, and studies of personnel 
work in the high school, High School Personnel 
Work Today is an excellent job. Reading it in 
that way, one may disagree with some of its 
viewpoints, but can respect its scholarship 
and comprehensiveness.—Epwarp Lanpy, 
Director of Guidance, Montclair High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


LA PSYCHOLOGIE DU TRAVAIL. By 
Leon Walther. Les Edition du Mont-Blanc 
S.A., Geneva, Switzerland. 1946, Pp. 290. 
Fr. 13.50. 

First published in 1926, this book has been 
translated into many European languages and 
has been widely used as a text and a handbook 
by those interested in applying psychology in 
industrial management. 

It gives a sound theoretical exposition of 
the principles involved and many illustrations 
drawn from the investigations of the author 
who has had much experience in actually ap- 
plying psychology in industrial establish- 
ments. 

A listing of major topics will indicate the 
scope of the work: selection and training of 
workers, adaptation of processes and tools to 
the worker, fatigue, education, rhythm, 
monotony. 

The present edition is brought up to date, 
embellished with new cuts and textually 
modified where more recent investigations 
have required. 

The bibliography of 30 pages is fairly com- 
plete as to European sources but not so repre- 
sentative of the work of American investiga- 


tors.—H. D. K. 


BUILDING AN AUDIO-VISUAL PRO- 
GRAM. By Robert E. Schreiber and Leon- 
ard Calvert. Chicago, Science Research As- 
sociates, 1946. Pp 103. $1.65 
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PICTURE SERIES 


JOBS IN ACTION 
Associates, 1946 


Chicago, Science Research 
70 Placards. $3.50 


The handbook, Building an Audio-Visual 
Program, includes some a ape information 
for using audio-visual aids in the vocational 
guidance program Benecialls valuable are 
the lists of sources which follow the discus- 
sion of the selection of materials and admin- 
istration of the program. In chart form a list 
of about 200 sources of audio-visual aids is 
presented with check marks indicating avail- 
ability of sound and silent motion pictures, 
, pictures, radio program list- 
motion 


filmstrips, slide 
ings, recordings and transcriptions, 
picture equipment, projectors, recording play 
back equipment, recording apparatus, and 
miscellaneous equipment The sources are 
according to Federal Government 
State Government 


1? 
Sc hools, colleges, 


classified 
departments and agencies; 
departments and 
and universities: commercial 
producers and distributors; and industrial 
concerns. Another chart lists ten recordings 
and 128 motion ewcerdh films and filmstrips 
followed by data concern ng the cost, uses to 
which the material is a lapt able _ grade levels, 
and technical information such as th 
time of film. 

The bibliography for sup p slementary read- 
ing is Classified, well selected, and up to date 
Ww oe interest in 


agencies; 


associations; 


runnin 
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Counselors and teachers 
audio-visual aids has been increased by the 
development of the training programs of the 
Armed Services will find this handbook a use- 
ful reference. 

One of the visual aids described in the 
handbook is the Jobs in Action Picture Serie 
The 70 placards contain 316 selected photo- 
graphs which illustrate people at work. Be- 
ginning with accounting, advertising, agri- 
culture, and air transportation and ending 
with water transportation, wholesale trade, 
and writing, cheve is one card for each of th 
major occupational fields included in the = 
Filing Plan. The captions which accompany 
the photographs give descriptive information 
on duties, qualifications, training necessary, 
compensation, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

Each page has an average of four or five pic 
tures; for example, the placard labele 
““Science™’ illustrates a research physicist, 
weather observer, entomologist, and a lab- 
oratory technician. Consequently the pic- 
tures are small. This reviewer would prefer 
larger photographs which would make more 
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effective centers of interest in bulletin b 
displays. 

The plac ante are numbered 
replaced and the series may be 
They are a convenient size for filing in the 
dividual folders - the SRA filing plan, w! 
they may be used by those who refer to the 
occupational pamphlet and clipping 
Some young people who are not interest 
a factual monograph will be more easily at 
tracted to the pictures of people engag« 
typical kinds of work and the explanat 
Printed on one side of the pa 
are useful for bulletin board 


| so they may 


kept inta 


C ap c10ons 
only, they 
table disp slay 
Most of the 
through the courtesy of ind 
schools, and Government agencies, are cleat 
interesting, and representative of typical 
ditions.—GeERTRUDE Forrester, Head ( 
selor, Arts High School, Newark Public Scho 


paotograps, reprodu 
ustrial concer: 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. By Alber 
Fancher. New York, New Home Library 
1946. Pp. 337. $1.00. 

This book will make interesting reading 1 
any veteran considering a business of his ow: 
The author goes into each type of business | 
considerable detail, stating the attractive fea 
tures of each and the accompanying perils, al 
though he soft-pedals the latter in some 
stances. 

Perhaps a stronger emphasis on two point 
would strengthen the book and help prevent 
Catastrophe to unsuspecting young veterai 

The so-called “‘market potential,’’ Whe 
are my customers coming from? Is there a 
mand in this particular community and ¢! 
particular location for this type of business’ 

A thorough knowledge of bookkeeping 
particularly on the subject of cost accounting 
An embryo businessman should in all cases be 
convinced of the importance of “knowing the 
score’ 
denly on a dull gray morning, realizing he has 
been losing money rather than making it. 


In several instances the author has men- 


tioned, but not stressed thoroughly enoug! 
the importance of experience in the particulai 
line in which he wishes to engage. 
particularly to the ~~ on Farming, 

reader might get the idea that any shoe clerk 
could operate a farm successfully if he were 
willing to work. The Department of Agri- 
culture has had many years of experience 
along this line 
people on the farms, but in no instance wil 


‘as he goes along and not wake up sud- 
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they consider lending to a prospective farmer 
who lacks practical farm experience. 

In the chapter on Restaurants, I could find 
nothing which stressed the importance of any 
dispenser of meals actually knowing how to 
cook. Itis my opinion that no proprietor can 
direct employees unless he knows that par- 
ticular employee's business himself. This is 
particularly important in the handling of 
cooks, for a cook can make or break a res- 
taurant by either outright dishonesty or neg- 
ligence in the preparation of food. 

I would like to have seen in Mr. Fancher’s 
book a complete chapter on the study of 
economic trends in our present changing 
modes of living, particularly with regard to 
home service. Many well-to-do people in the 
southern Connecticut area, and I think this 
must apply to all parts of the country, have 
found it almost impossible to secure compe- 
tent domestic help lisine and since the war, 
due to the competition of munition factories. 
The wages demanded by domestics of all types 
are generally beyond the means of residents 
living on fixed salaries or income from invest- 
ments. This means that any type of business 
which caters to this shortage, such as the care 
of homes, lawns, gardens, deliveries, etc., will 
find a ready market and a very lucrative one. 

I would also liked to have seen in this book 
a recommendation to young businessmen that 
they combine with their practical experience 
a course in night school covering the various 
phases of business so that the financial and 
business sections of the daily newspapers 
would take on added significance to the 
young businessman and so that he would use 
intelligently the vast fund of information 
available in the public libraries.—Mayj. C. 
GresHaM Griccs, Business and Financial Ad- 
viser, Bridgeport, Conn., Community Advisory 
Service Center. 






PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO PERSON- 
NEL. By Henry Beaumont. Longmans, 
Green, 1946. Pp. 167. $1.75. 


The first portion of the book is a brief 
manual on statistical methods. Its unique 
feature is that it uses a single set of data 
about 94 employees to illustrate all the meth- 
ods discussed. Otherwise the treatment is 
conventional, rather elementary, and lacking 
in some recent things such as gross-score 
statistics. Differences between means are 
noted but there is no mention of the signifi- 
cance of the difference in terms of critical 
fatio—a serious omission if personnel people 
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are to follow this manual and draw conclu- 
sions. Another thing that should have been 
included is some method of interpreting corre- 
lation Some for the 
student are provided. 

The second part of the book is a set of 
notes and references to accompany an earlier 
work, The Psychology of Personnel, by the same 
author. There are many well-selected refer- 
ences with brief annotations. These refer- 
ences may be helpful to the reader who is not 
following the earlier book. There are various 
exercises for the student—for example, a 
simple job analysis. Examination questions 
for each chapter are provided, all of the true- 
false type. A feature which annoys the re- 
viewer is the system of scored pages for tear- 
ing out the exercises and passing them in, an 
obvious effort to ‘‘handle’’ the second-hand 
book market. 

If one is using the author's earlier book as a 
text, the present one will undoubtedly be a 
useful supplement. Apart from this its main 
value to the general reader will be the refer- 
ences. —Haro.tp E. Burtt, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


coefficients. exercises 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST PATTERNS. By 
M. Irene Wightwick. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Vol. 900, 1945. Pp. 231. $2.60 

Dr. Wightwick’s report of an eight-year 
study of 115 college women is of interest 
and importance both to investigators in the 
field of vocational interest, and to practicing 
counselors. She has traced educational-vo- 
cational-avocational development from en- 
trance into college through a period four 
years after graduation, focusing on the de- 
velopment and expression of vocational inter- 


ests. A wealth of carefully gathered data 
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SPECIFIC e COMPREHENSIVE e AUTHORITATIVE 


Features 


@ AUTHORITATIVE— 
Each book written by a recog- 
nized specialist in a particu- 
lar field. 


@ SPECIFIC— 

Detailed, specific coverage of 
subject—slights nothing. 

@ HELPS STUDENTS— 


written for student 
self-explanatory. 


Simply 
reading 
@ HELPS TEACHERS— 
Latest occupational informa- 


tion. comprehensive 
insight into each vocation. 


Gives 


@ WIDE SELECTION— 
Series offers wide selection of 
vocations. 


@ NEW FIELDS— 
Familiarize students with new 
fields for which they may be 
suited. 


In addition, the books discuss 
all aspects of various fields, 
undesirable ; 


desirable and 


educational requirements; 


getting started; advance- 


ment; remuneration; re- 
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job sources 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 


You, your students, and your counselees will 
welcome Vocational Guidance Manuals for 
their authoritative, specific, and comprehensive 
treatment of specific vocations. They are 
specific vocational reading materials which can 
be used as guidance textbooks and occupa- 
tional reference materials. 











Titles Now Available 


Opportunities in Acting 

by Frank Vreeland 
Opportunities in Public Relations 

by Shepard Henkin 
Opportunities in Journalism 

by Elias E. Sugarman 
Opportunities in Radio 

by Jo Ranson and Richard Pack 
Opportunities in Free-Lance Writing 

by Hazel Carter Maxon 
Opportunities in Architecture 

by William Thorpe 


rye . T = 
Titles Available Nov. 15th 
Opportunities in Finance 
by Sam Shulsky 
Opportunities in Travel 
by Don Short 
Opportunities in Market Research 
by John H. Platten, Jr. 
Opportunities in Export 
by Albert L. Abkarian 
Opportunities in Fashion 
by Alida Vreeland 
Opportunities in Interior Decorating 
by Suzanne Conn 
Opportunities in Horticulture 
by C. Owen Brantley 
Each manual is priced at $1.00. Special 
discounts to schools, libraries, and guidance 
organizations. 
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is presented, including material from college 
cumulative records, aptitude, achievement 
and interest tests, ratings, and interviews. 
[hese data, sometimes unwieldy, are brought 
to bear on the questions of the relative per- 
manance and predictive value of expressed 
vocational choice as against wtivetincn voca- 
tional interest, and the relationship of inter- 
est to both job and avocational satisfaction. 
With so thorough and detailed a study of 
such a small group as this, it is regrettable 
that it necessarily was a somewhat special 
sroup. An adequate description of the col- 
lege 1s not given, and without knowledge of 
the curriculum, etc., it is difficult to evalu- 
ate this particular sampling. 

Dr. Wightwick’s findings are given, thesis- 
style, in considerable detail, and are pref- 
aced by a review of studies on the measure- 
ment of interest and on factors related to 
vocational choice. This section offers, in 
simple and condensed form, a survey which 
should be useful to the counselor unac- 
quainted with the psychological literature in 
this field. Of use, also, to the counselor is 
the Interview Schedule for Vocational and 
Avocational Interest Histories which pro- 
vides a thorough coverage of pertinent in- 
formation, and might well serve as an aid in 
directing such an inquiry or in eliciting mate- 
rial upon which to base a judgment of inter- 
est. 

Of greatest value to counselors, however, 
is the latter half of the book, a series of 
forty-five individual case studies, grouped 
according to the subject’s coilege major. 
Dr. Wightwick knows well and 1s warmly 
interested in, each of her girls, and does a 
remarkable job of telling each story from the 
single approach of the developing vocational 
interest. Although one misses a part of the 
picture—the inner emotional] attitudes and 
experiences which are interwoven with the 
espousal or denial of either a genuine or an 
artificial interest, nevertheless, Dr. Wight- 
wick has made a real contribution in de- 
lineating all objective ascertainable facts in- 
volved in the determination of vocational 
choice and vocational activity. Counselors 
of girls, whether they be in high schools, 
colleges, or in public or private agencies 
may well add to their store of knowledge by 
substituting Dr. Wightwick’s studies for the 
seldom achieved opportunity of first-hand 
controlled observation over so long a period. 

Dr. Wightwick correctly concludes that 
her most significant data on the vocational 
interests of women were secured from the ex- 
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amination of individual interest patterns. 
The interest pattern emerges as the ball upon 
which the counselor's eye should be focused. 
The entire study becomes a tribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of the Strong Interest Blank for 
Women. Even so, we might question that 
all possible diagnostic interpretation of the 
Strong had, in this study, been derived. The 
extent to which general clinical experience 
in the use of the Strong has been substanti- 
ated by this study will reinforce counselor's 
acceptance of their own impressions in using 
the Strong. Heartening also is the degree 
of stability of measured vocational interest, 
and the demonstrated existence in women of a 
continued core of interest, which may be at 
least partially measured. 

An important conclusion is that neither 
expressed nor measured interest should be 
used exclusively in vocational guidance, for 
a multitude of other factors within and with- 
out the person affect her vocational choice 
and adjustment, and must be considered in 
guiding her. This study’s primary value 
lies in its highlighting of the role that basic 
natural interest plays in vocational choice, 
and in the occupational and avocational ad- 


(Please turn to page 137) 
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justment of women.—BarBara Mayer 
K1RCHHEIMER, Supervisor, Counseling and Test- 
ing, United States Employment Service, San 
Francisco. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AND TESTING. 
By Howard K. Morgan. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

This is a plan of industrial testing and 
training with specific recommendations. The 
chapters on training programs, training 
department organization, instruction meth- 
ods, and introductory and shop training are 
especially good. Also, because of the in- 
creasing use of counselors in industry, the 
chapter on the counselor is of interest. The 
duties, methods, and some of the problems of 
the counselor are well stated. 

The chapter on service and sales training 
contains many helpful suggestions and inci- 
dentally, a big boost for Dale Carnegie, as 
reference to How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, is made on three separate pages. The 
chapter on supervisory training contains little 
more than outlines of typical courses. 

The two chapters on “‘work review" or 
rating give very careful instruction for the 
use of a specific rating sheet which the author 
recommends for rating all employees—super- 
visors as well as rank and file workers. This 
form requires each supervisor to rate each of 
his subordinates on twelve factors intended as 
a measure of job performance, and also on 
twenty-five additional factors intended to 
measure personality. This reviewer doubts 
that increased reliability is secured by extend- 
ing the number of rated items beyond twelve 
or fifteen. 

The chapters on testing programs and se- 
lected tests are disappointing. The author 
recommends twelve specific tests but fails to 
indicate why each was selected. There is no 
mention of validity or reliability in describ- 
ing these tests. 

It is interesting to note that the author's 
entire testing and rating program is largely 
built around two tests: The Personality In- 
dex and the Kuder Preference Record. The 
factors of personality which the Personality 
Index is supposed to measure (job interests, 
social intelligence, leadership, planning, 
drive, and follow-through) are incorporated 
in the rating sheet to form the basis for the 
personality rating. Also, to check the fields 
of interest which the Kuder Preference 
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Record is supposed to measure (mechanical, 
computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, 
literary, musical, social service and clerical), 
the author has selected a “‘skill’’ test in each 
area.—ArTHUR F. DonGe, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Education, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 
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Careers 


Steele, Evelyn, and Blatt, H. K. Careers in 
Social Service. New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1946. Pp. 256. $2.75. Illustrated. 


we. / . 

A survey of the field—opportunity, training required, 
earnings, personal qualifications desirable. List of schools 
of social work. Chapters on various aspects of the 
work—school social work, probation and parole, medical 
social work, group work, public welfare, research, etc 
Valuable to counselor and student considering this ex- 
panding field. Should be in school libraries and on coun- 
sclor's bookshelves. 


Burger, Samuel. Careers in Aviation. New 
York, Greenberg, 1946. Pp.210. $2.75. 

This book, done in collaboration with Vocational 
Guidance Research, covers all aspects of the field, includ- 
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ing opportunities for women. Detailed and factual, it is 
lively and-readable, and admits that in certain 
of the work there are now more trained veterans than 
there are jobs. However, there will be shortages in a few 
years W her P St-war expansi min the ind istrvy m aterial- 
izes. The emphasis is on vocational information rather 
than on vocational guidance. The book should be on 


all counselors’ bookshelves and in school and college 
libraries 


aspect 


Stuart, John. Wangs over America: The 
Future of Air Power. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
1946. Pp.31. $.10. 

Important background material for youth considering a 


The author stresses tl } 


1¢ need ror ade- 
mass use of personal 


career in aviation 
quate airports if there is to be a 


} 
airplanes 


Frozen Food Lockers. Occupational Index, 
New York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, 1946. Pp.6. $.25. 

This growing industry is attracting veterans and others, 
offering employment in farm and rural areas. Gives in- 
formation on nature of the work, qualifications, earnings, 
etc., but states candidly that the literature is “most un- 
satisfactory for one wishing to gain knowledge of how to 
enter the field, the amount of money necessary, and the 


of income to be expected 


monr 
amoun 


OCCUPATIONS 


You Want to Be a Camp 
347 Madisor 
1946. Pp.112. $.75. 

l rds and re 


rs application, and bibliography 


Ort, Elmer. So 
Counselor. Association Press, 
Ave., New York, 

int n lod 


scription, including sampies of re 


A Career for You. Education Division, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street. 
New York 17. Pp.5. Free. 


This little booklet gives briefly the opportunities for 
in life in Not very specific about ear 
lirements, et 


ntrance re ju 


ngs, ef 


surance 


women 


Foreign 


1946 


Getting into 


Ronald 


Van Cleef, Eugene. 
Trade. New York > 
Pp. 133. $2.50. 


Chapters 8 and 9, 


Press, 


on Foreign Trade as a Career and Goy 
ernment Service, are of most interest to counselors. Some- 
thing about the various opportunities and requirements is 
) specific information on salaries, except for 
government is a warning from the U. § 
Department of Labor that ‘fewer persons are likely to be 
employed than the enthusiasts estimate.'’ Data 
trained personnel compiled by Ohio State University ind 
cate that by 1950 only about 77,000 persons will be re 
‘ot and may be added for 


ven but n 


There 


“rvice 
service. 


quired. To this total a few thou 


Of Interest to the School Guidance Worher 


OCCUPATIONS 


R. FLOYD CROMWELL AND MORGAN 


a 
au G 


A, ies 


EACH BOOK 
INCLUDES 
TEXT 
MATERIALS 


SOURCE 





COURSE TEXT-NOTEBOOKS 


D. PARMENTER 


EACH BOOK 
INCLUDES 
ASSIGNMENT 
SECTIONS 


ILLUSTRATIONS 








SHEETS 


UNIT 1.—YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 


UNIT 2.—EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 


UNIT 3.—SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


These interesting and economical units may be used as 


student work books 


for the course in Occupations or may be used in other group guidance classes. 


Single copy, 45¢. 10 or more copies (any a 
{rt e Tra tion Charg 


Price 


tment) 36¢ each 


rt gecs 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
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NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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ernment service. However, there will be, as in other 

cupations, opportunity for the “outstanding man or 
in’ although competition is keen and standards for 
ion exceptionally high 







What You Can Do with Your Officer Training 
in a Civilian Job. B'nai B'rith, 1003 K Street, 
\. W., Washington, D.C. Free to agencies 
riving Service to veterans. 

4 38 by 48-inch two-color wall chart, prepared with 

e cooperation of the War and Navy Departments 

assifies officer jobs into 43 groups. This chart follows 


previously issued charts dealing with civilian coun- 
rparts of jobs for enlisted men in the Army and Navy. 









Jobs and Small Busi- 
Graphic Enterprises, 


Kotite, Edward A. 
nsses. New York, 
1946. Pp. 128. $1.00. 

Covering building, aviation, nursing, farming, radio, 

movies. Includes biographies of persons famous in 
h field. Cheerfully written and illustrated, this guide 
small businesses and to jobs in big business is perhaps 

yptimistic for the novice to take seriously. 












To Organize and to Operate Your Community 
{dvisory Center. Washington, D. C., Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration, 
Department of Labor. Pp. 40. 


This little booklet describes very briefly the steps in 
rganizing and operating a center. It was compiled from 
iggestions of 40 directors of centers. Foreword by Maj 
sen. G. B. Erskine, Retraining, and Reemployment Ad- 
ninistration. This agency through its Advisory Centers 
Division is prepared to assist communities planning cent- 














Community Rehabilitation Service and Center. 
Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 
597, Madison Ave., N. Y. Pp. 24. 

Includes a program for a Rehabilitation Service and 
enter, personnel and physical requirements There are 

yan Organization Chart and Blueprint of a Community 
enter. 











General 





Martin, Laura Katherine. Magazines for 
School Libraries. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1946. Pp. 206. $1.90. 

Brings up to date Magazines for High Schools published 
by the same author in 1941. Includes also magazines for 


the elementary school child. Lists and evaluates publica- 
ns. Useful not only for school librarians but also for 


all teachers and advisers of youth. 









Public Welfare Directory, 1946. American 
Public Welfare Association, Chicago, IIl., 
1946. Pp. 298. 


Listing of agencies, directors, and addresses including 
UNRRA, federal, state, and local agencies. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 








The Basic Units: 





Common 
Problems 


in 
Group Guidance 
BY RICHARD D. ALLEN 


This book contains the basic units of 
a modern group-guidance program. Com- 
mittees of the N. V. G. A, 


Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 


worked with 


from among hundreds, as the 60 most 
commonly faced by high-school pupils. 
These committees also collaborated on 


the development of the units. 


The 60 problems deal with the adjust- 


ment of the pupil to his present environ- 
life. 


They concern the pupil's most pressing 


ment, his studies, and his future 


current needs and his social and economic 
problems. 


Complete, adequate helps and guides 


for the counselor or homeroom teacher 


fi r 


Statement of the objectives, references, 


each of the 60 problems include: 


discussion of the principal issues involved, 
suggested projects, and timing and moti- 
vation of the problem, 

Net professional price, $1.56 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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More than Tolerance, National Education 
Association, Commission on Defense of 
Democracy through Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
1946. Pp.32. $.15. 

The general problems involved and examples of school 
system programs in 7 cities. Report is based on a sam- 
pling of cities with more than 30,000 population. To 
1,100 questionnaires, 376 school systems replied. 


Norton, John K. and Lawler, Eugene S. 
Unfinished Business in American Education. 
Inventory of Public School Expenditures in 
U. S. NEA and American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 744 Jackson 
Place. 1946. Pp. 64. Illustrated. 


Sobering figures—ten million adults virtual illiterates, 
three million adults who have never attended school, two 
million children (six to 14 years of age) not in school in 
1940. Charts showing expenditures by states. 


Swords into Ploughshares. What Civilian 
Education Can Learn from the Training Pro- 
gram of the Armed Forces. Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, 1946. 
Pp. 44. 


In the summer of 1945, Michigan principals and super- 
visors enrolled for graduate study at the University of 
Michigan made a field study trip of schools of the Armed 


OCCUPATIONS 


Forces. Their purpose was not to evaluate the military 
educational programs but to consider their implicatio; 
for civilian education. A provocative, livel 
which all teachers and administrators may well ponder 
Counselors will be especially interested in the sectior 
guidance. Free from the turgid bombast of so much pr 
fessional writing, this report will be welcomed for i 
style as well as its content. 


,r TeDorr 
‘SPOTL 


Consumer Education and Home Economics in 
the Secondary Schools. Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1945. Pp. 20. Single 
copies free. 

For the counselor the section on qualifications of t 


home economics teacher for consumer education teaching 
will be of interest. 


Watson, Goodwin. Action for Unity 
Jewish Affairs, Office of Jewish Information, 
1834 Broadway, New York, 1946. Pp. 22 
$.10. 


A discussion of methods of organizations engaged ir 
improving interrelations in communities. oie t 
Watson concludes, ‘‘The field for improvement in inter 
cultural relations is almost limitless. But the time for 
improving them may be short. . . ."’ The pamphlet is 
based on a nation-wide survey made in 1944-1945 by the 
Commission on Community Interrelations, America 
Jewish Congress. The full report is published by Harper 
& Brothers. 











JOBS IN ACTION PICTURE SERIES 


A series of 70 placards full of pictures illus- 
trating different types of work in the 70 job 
fields that employ most American workers. 
The captions contain information on training, 
opportunities, scope of the field, and other 
pertinent data. Each placard is 814 x 11 inches 


and contains three to five interesting pictures. 


Price $3.50 





SRA AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Bring Two Firsts to the Field 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


BUILDING AN AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


The first graphic explanation of just how to go 
about building an audio-visual program. It 
tells for the first time how to use audio-visual 
materials in the guidance program. This book 
is written by Robert Schreiber, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, and Leonard 
Calvert, Director of Vocational Education, 
Davenport, lowa, Public Schools. 


Price $1.65 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 
e 


President, C. Gitpert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Executive Secretary, Curistins Meucugr, Headquarters 
Psychology, College of Education, University of Office, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


e 
Warren K. Layton, Vice-Pres., Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, 
Michigan 
. Frep Murpuy, Treas., Director, Counseling Services, Indianapolis Public Schools, and State Supervisor, OIGS, 
State Department of Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Trustees 


Cuarzes R. Fosrer, School of Education, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

Gertrupg Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 

Ratpx B. Kenney, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

H. B. McDantat, Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

CLorp S. Sreinmetz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 

M. R. Trasueg, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

MarGueriTge W. Zapo.gon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Arkansas 1943 
Pres., Doyle K. Burke, High School, Monticello 


Sec., George W. Patchell, High School, Wilson 
California 
Northern 1920 Pres., Otto I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 12 
Sec., Myra Green, 1362-30 Avenue, San Francisco 22 


Southern 1922 Pres., Mildred Foreman, Bureau of Occupations, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 
Sec., Harry Smallenburg, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Canada 1938 
Pres., F. F. Hicks, Career Planning, 224 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 


Ses., P. R. Douglas, Malvern Collegiate Inst., Toronto 


Colorado 1925 
Pres., Russell Britton, 1776 Holly St., Denver 


Sec., Olive Smith, Community Chest Bldg., 314-14th St., Denver 9 


Connecticut 1929 
Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 


Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 


D. C. 1922 
Pres., Max F. Baer, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington 


Sec., Elizabeth Walton, Jefferson Jr. High School, Washington 
National Capital 1940 
Pres., Muriel M. Alexander, 1607 S. Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec. Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Florida 
South 1941 Pres., Albert R. Klemer, 40 N.E. Third Ave., Miami 


Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., R.D. Pulliam, State Sup., O.1.G.S., State Board of Educ., City Hall 
Sec., Aurelia Davis, Girls High School, Atlanta 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., 
Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
Illinois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., M. Ruth Wickham, Supervisor of Training, First National Bank, Chicago 
Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Douglas Brown, Columbus 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Howe High School, Indianapolis 


Northern 1940 Pres., 
Se., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


Iowa 1928 
Pres., Leonard Calvert, 1001 Harrison Street, Davenport 
Se., John B. McClelland, Voc. Ed. Dept., lowa State College, Ames 








Kansas 1928 

















































Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Kansas City 1945 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 

New York 
Binghamton 1938 
Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 
Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Orsego-Delaware 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Harley Stamm, Wellington 
Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Pres., James Cawwood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 


Pres., E. E. Puls, Div. Applied Science, Southeastern La. Coll., Hammond 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., George W. Brewer, High School, Milo 
Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland Street Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Pres., Paul Stevens, Baltimore City College, Baltimore 


Sec., Nina M. Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Baltimor 


Pres., William E. Jones, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 
Sec., Marione Croxton, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
Sec., Evelyn Banning, 23 Summer St., Andover 

Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Pres., Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate Ave., Dearborn 

Sec., Helen Delbridge, 659 Webb Ave., Detroit 2 

Pres., Clarence E. Hinchey, East Lansing High School, East Lansing 
Sec., Harold B. Pepinsky, Michigan State College, East Lansing 


Pres., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 
Sec., Vance Jewson, 3808 Fortieth Ave. S., Minneapolis 


Pres., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas 
Sec., Hoilis Dahler, 1840 East 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Pres., Lucille Murch, 7037 Maryland Ave., St. Louis 

Sec., Leo Stephens, Urban League, 3017 Delmar Ave., St. Louis 3 


Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 
Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., Bernard R. Gyger, 3902 Davenport Street, Omaha 
Sec., Ruth C. Wiles, Com. Welfare Council, World Herald Bldg., Omaha 


Pres., Charles W. Hamilton, Div. Educa. For Vet., State Dept. of Educ., Trenton 
Sec., William H. Atkins, 227 Edgewood Road, Linden 


Pres., George Tate, 40 Lincoln Ave., Binghamton 

Sec., Mrs. Louise Walker, 471 Vestal Rd., Binghamron 
Pres., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Sec., Anne Fitzpatrick, High School, Hudson 

Pres., John J. Condon, Nottingham H.S., Syracuse 

Sec., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 
Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

Pres., Marvin Gibson, High School, New Hartford 

Sec., Mary Kaut, High School, Chadwicks 

Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 MacDougal St. 

Sec., Alice Gustav, Dept. of Psychology, Washington Sq. College, N. Y. University 
Pres., Gilbert Banker, Prin., Central School, Hancock 

Sec., Herbert Chamberlain, State Veterans Counselor, Delhi 
Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 

Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 








Baltimore 


"sity 








Westchester 1939 


Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 

Northeastern 1924 

Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 

Keystone 1943 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 
Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 


Milwaukee 1929 





Teachers College 1925 











































Pres., James McKee, 601 West 115th Street, N.Y.C. 
Sec., Phoebe Goff, Apt. 55, 63 Hamilton Terrace, N.Y.C. 

Pres., Elizabeth Brown, Rye High School, Rye 

Sec., Sarah Palm, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., J. Minor Gwynn, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Sec., Roy N. Anderson, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of re. Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 1 

Pres., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Sec., Evelyn Lempereur, Room 405, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2 
Pres., Franklin R. Bemisderfer, Fairmount Jr. High School, Cleveland 

Sec., Mary H. Kerr, Garfield Heights High School, Garfield Heights, Ohio 

Pres., Brent Baxter, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 6 

Sec., Florence H. Wells, 3539 Rushland Street, Toledo 6 

Pres., W. H. Kurtz, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Albany 

Sec., Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor, O.1.G.S., State Board of Education, Salem 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 

Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Terence Reagen, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Sec., Elizabeth Engler, 729 W. Princess St., York 

Pres., Walter Benton Jones, Eisenlohr Hall Annex, 3810 Walnut St., Univ. of Pennsylv 
Sec., Richard M. Jones, Veterans Admin., 1355 Second St. 

Pres., Mary O'L. Elliott, Irwin Ave. Girls Vocational H. S., Pittsburgh 

Sec., Lee E. Corter, High School, Springdale 


Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
Sec., Manuela Caloca, Central High School, San Juan 


Pres., Mary V. Bennett, 29 Huxley Ave., Providence 8 
Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 

Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., J. E. Binns, Jr., Hume-Fogg Technical School, 700 Broadway, Nashville 3 
Sec., Ava Sellers, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 


Pres., Harold Miller, B'nai B'rith, 4701 Carolyn St., Houston 
Sec., Charlotte Levy, B'nai B'rith, 4701 Carolyn St., Houston 


Pres., John Freitas, White River Junction 
Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., John F. Showalter, Richmond City Schools, Richmond 
Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis High School, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Verne Thompson, U.S.E.S., Seattle 
Sec., Helen Collison, YWCA, Seartle 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., Parkersburg 
Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., Josephine Hintgen, Board of Public Education, La Crosse 

Sec., Harry G. Comerford, Veterans Adminst., Wood 

Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 370 W. Virginia Street Milwau 
Sec., Meta Oleman, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1016 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1946-1947 


Divisions 
I sdividual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: GARRETT 
Nyweipe, Box §21, New City, N. Y.; Gertrupe 
Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, 
Division Chairman: Gwendolen Schneidler, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 17th & H St. N.W., Washington, D. C 


Placement and Follow-up: Epir1 Durr Gwinn, Board of 


Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Training 
Preparation: Lzona C. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Certification: Artaur J. Jones, School of Education, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Bucuwatp, Public Schools, 


Occupational Research: Lester J. Scutorrs, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Standing Committees 
Executive: C. Gitpert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Finance: Raven B. Kenney, State T. C., Albany, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Lester J. Scutogrs, Board of 


Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: M.R. Trasvue, 
School of Education, State College, Pa.; Gertrupg 
Forrgster, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J.; 
C. Giutpert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Marcugrire W. Zapo- 
LEON, 4729 oneness Blvd., N.W., Washington, 
a < 


Public Relations 
Publicity: Max F. Baer, B'nai B'rith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1746 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Radio: Mixprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Program Committee: Warren K. Layton, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 
Convention Program: Mary P. Corre, Board of Educ., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Local Arrangements: C. L. 
versity, Columbus 


Shartle, Ohio State Uni- 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: Ropert H. Snarrver, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Membership Committee 
Branch: Boyd Swem, Dir. Guid., Middletown, N. Y, 
Professional: C. L. Suartie, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee 
Editorial Board: H. D. Kitson, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia Univ., New York City 


Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Albert J. Harris, City College, N. Y.C. 


Legislation: Haren E. Samust, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rehabilitation: M. R. Trasue, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 











into useful information: 


(a) Three IQ's (b) 


mediate, and Advanced levels. 
Available on all levels 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 


Choosing an Intelligence Test 
requires Discrimination 


Consider these facts regarding the 
CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY 


It breaks down the composite data of the traditional intelligence test 


Three MA's 
It measures both language and non-language intelligence. 

It provides scores in 14 specific tests. 

These types of useful information are organized in a revealing profile 
which may be used in guiding pupil learning. 

These may be obtained in Preprimary, Primary, Elementary, Inter- 


per 25—$1.75 plus trans. 


Also published in short-form—per 25— $1.00 plus trans. 
Specimen Set, any level, 25¢ postpaid 


California Test Bureau 


(c) Five Factors 


Los Angeles 28, California 
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